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[ is the common thing to test the Church by external signs. An 

historical chain of Church officers, a correct form of baptism, a 
pure orthodox creed, are some of the symptoms which prove a true 
Church, according to the prevailing theory. The Roman Catholic trium- 
phantly points you to our Lord’s promise to be with His Church for 
ever, and to the regular institution of Church officers by His apostles, 
and thinks he has thus furnished an impregnable argument for the 
Papacy. The Baptist gives you the etymology of BartiGw, and shows 
you the conformity of his Church to the primitive method and principle 
of baptism, and feels secure behind this impenetrable rampart of 
genuineness. On the same plane with these are those who find their 
Church’s claims in the Scriptural character of its formularies, and who 
thus gauge the army, not by its strength of men and arms, but by the 
banners it bears. All these tests of a Church are at war with our 
Saviour’s declaration, that the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation. That the kingdom of God is the Church of Christ, I will not 
stop to argue, against the Plymouth Brethren and other cunning con- 
trivers of paradoxical interpretations. This kingdom does not come 
with observation,—that is, it has not outward signs by which the 
watcher can tell it. The word zapatijpyos (observation), has its 
primal and principal meaning in the sphere of external symptoms, and 
the context of the passage in which our Lord uses it shows conclusively 
that there it has this signification. The Saviour’s other words, “ The 
kingdom of God is within you,” spoken at the same time as a converse 
proposition, rivets the interpretation we give. It is the positive form 
of the great truth. The kingdom of God is essentially spiritual. It is 
discernible not by the natural eye or the natural man, but by the 
spiritual sense as taught by the Spirit of God ; it is within the man 
and not without him ; it is a kingdom of hearts and not of faces, and 

[* This paper, written for the Presbyterian Historical Society of America, is well 
worthy of a place in this journal, though it contains points that will not be acquiesced in 
by all, for the discussion of which, however (within moderate limits), all due encourage- 
ment will be given.—Ep1r7or. ] 
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(CATHOLIC PRESBYTERIAN, January, 1883. 4 
its signs are not found in rites but incharacter. “The kingdom of God in 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy tl 
Ghost.” 

We Presbyterians are in the same condemnation with others when hi 
we seek to prove the Scriptural character of our Church by our con- k 
formity to the Scripture model of Church government, and exhibit the W 
Ephesian elders as the warrant of our genuineness,—nay, more, we are C 
in the same condemnation when we hold up the Westminster Confession Cc 
as our distinguishing banner, and show its perfect harmony with Scrip- i 
ture. The original form of government and the correct creed may be fo 
maintained by a perverted Church. They may form a shell around a tc 
worm-eaten kernel. It were better to belong to a Church that has a novel ce 
form of government and a defective creed, but which maintains a spiritual G 
life in Christ, than to belong to a Church with an apostolic system and a al 
perfect creed, which has lost the spirit of our Lord. Hence, on looking tl 
at our Presbyterian Church, and endeavouring to satisfy ourselves of its sl 
Divine authorisation and right, we are to leave all external order and p 
profession out of the account, and turn our attention to the considera- e 
tion of the spiritual life. We hold that Churches have gone astray ay 
and have made moral shipwreck by emphasising the external signs. ry 
Even so far has this error led, that in some cases it has set Antichrist Pp 
on the throne of Christ, as Head of the Church. The Conquering tl 
Hero on the white horse has become the fearful rider of the livid horse, Pp 
and his name is Death. Christ is no longer looked to for His orders, h 
but another occupies His place, and from him, the bold usurper, comes ol 
the directing word to the so-called Church of God. This utmost stretch th 
of antagonism to the Saviour and His grace has developed within the in 
Church, and its prompting element was the externalism which treated ol 
the Church of God, the heavenly kingdom, as an earthly kingdom, th 
with its offices of emolument and its material wealth. The Church 
paid no heed to the warning so often repeated by the Lord and His m 
apostles, and became the slave of external regularity and human system. fo 
The same danger has beset the Reformed Churches, which were formed t 
in a spiritual revolt from the carnal grossness of a corrupt organisation. Is 
Strength was sought, not in the Spirit, but in human government—in Ww. 
ecclesiastical law, in vigorous uniformity. Shibboleth separated Christ- to 
ians, and each party built up a carnal wall to protect the spiritual p! 
treasure. The old error had its old result. Cold, dead Churches were pl 
multiplied under orthodox flags, and the world looked on and could fo 
not see the difference between Zion and any other hill. The Reformed fr 
Church had a name to live and was dead. The Medieval Church had of 
tried the human form of an autocracy, and the Reformed Churches fo 
tried the human form of oligarchies or republics, but in each case the hi 
governmental force was not the Spirit of God. Antichrist was pre- 
sent in making human authority the ultimate arbiter of the Church’s th 


life. The true Church in all this time was to be found to human eyes 
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in a fragmentary condition, hidden in corners, where they that feared 

the Lord spake often one to another. 

It is vain to look for a historic Church, that is a Church whose 
history can be traced by the outward connections of organisation. The 
kingdom of God did not come with observation, neither has it advanced 
with observation. Church histories are secular histories, touching the 
Church here and there, but giving no history at all of the Church of 
Christ. Mr. Green has followed a true principle when, in writing the 
History of England, he has turned his shoulder on the kings and 
followed the conduct of the people in the different ages. Analogously 
to this, the true Church history will not treat of bishops and popes and 
councils and edicts, but of the spiritual life of the humble children of 
God. Church history should be a transcript of the heavenly record, 
and nof a catalogue of earthly ambitions, envies, and deceits. That 
the Church has an outward form we admit, but this outward form 
should be wholly subservient to the inward spirit. It should be as 
plastic as the needs of that spirit require. No cast-iron system of 
external government was ever given the Church by Christ or His 
apostles. That there should be a government is clear, and that this 
government (outside of all miraculous gifts) should be twofold, having 
pastoral oversight and a didactic function, is also clear. But beyond 
this the New Testament gives no prescription. The deacons were no 
part of the Church government, any more than the servants in a 
household are parts of its government. ‘This simple and elastic 
organisation is all that the Church has derived from its Head. All 
the rest is human, right or wrong, according as the Holy Spirit has 
instructed the human mind. We may be quite sure that complicated 
organisations and hierarchies are utterly subversive of the simplicity of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

It was not strange that, after the so-called Church had for ages been 
moulded in a human form and fully charged with human principles and 
forces, it should leave some of its manifold errors clinging to the 
Reformed bodies that came out of it. They came out like the ancient 
Israelites from Egypt, a people of God led by the Holy Spirit, but there 
was a riff-raff, a mixed multitude with false views and practices, adhering 
to the righteous movement. The notions of princely headship and 
protection, of Church and State union, of legislative anathema and 
punitive excommunication, of physical treatment of spiritual error, of 
formal subscription and external conformity, with many other shreds 
from the garment of Antichrist, disfigured the enfranchised Churches 
of the sixteenth century ; and many of these ideas, in some modified 
forms, continue to be held as just in the Protestant Christendom which 
has succeeded the Reformation movement. 

Our own branch of the Reformed Church has borne its full share of 
these errors, and to that extent has gone back from its vital principle of the 
great enfranchisement. It is our glory (under God) that the spiritual 
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force of the Presbyterian Churches has always subordinated these errors it 
to the pure truth of God’s Word, and generally counteracted their evil ms 
effects. An absorbing desire to save souls has practically left these fra 
serious mistakes to be but eddies in the onward current of Gospel truth. no 
Still they existed, and in some sort do exist, and the attention of ap 
Christian souls should be turned to their entire eradication, lest at any ex 
time they should take advantage of any relaxation of piety, and assert ev 
themselves as the fundamental principles of the Church. Evils which 
are apparently small and which seem to be even good expedients, S01 
devised by pious souls, may become giant errors, leading astray the an 
whole Church. Gideon, when he erected the ephod in Ophrah, had only for 
the design to turn the people from worshipping him as a king, to worship- su 
ping Jehovah as God. The godly man invented a human expedient which th 
promised well, but what was the result ? All Israel went a-whoring after all 
the ephod. That which was planned to further the worship of God be- ap 
came aseducer to idolatry. The monkish system, so fraught with every se 
form of vice, arose from a laudable and honest desire to be separate from the en 
follies of the world. Almost every enormity practised in the nominal iss 
Churches of Christ started from godly efforts put forth in human channels. ki 
There are to-day in our Presbyterian Churches seeds which, if nurtured, will be 
prove to be poisonous plants in the garden of the Lord. Men contrive 
new methods to catch the public ear, to arouse enthusiasm, and to ou 
devise means of evangelisation, and then in their evident piety get the Cl 
ready endorsement of leaders in the Church, until it becomes an appar- al 
ent attack upon religion to withstand these new methods. So opposi- Cl 
tion is silenced, and these novelties bring the truth into contempt, and jo 
confirm infidelity on every side. ‘The first week of the year is seized la 
upon as a week for special prayer. The idea comes from a foreign W) 
mission station, and from the holiest of Christian workers. It is of gc 
course responded to by the zealous brethren everywhere. And so man’s W 
holy week is appended to God’s fifty-two holy days, and the false by 
thought that there is a special virtue in the coincidence of prayer becomes pl 
stereotyped. All history shows us that the creation of human holy time 
always derogates from the Divine holy time, and the concert notion of er 
prayer introduces an element that impairs the simplicity of faith. gC 

Again, we find the tithe-principle introduced into the Church, as if di 
the Church had gone back to the twilight condition of pre-Christian V 
times, and was coincident with a governmental polity ; and under this e) 
tithe-principle, a man who ought to give at least one-half his substance 
to the Lord’s great work, shelters himself. Doesn’t he give a tenth? C 
Doesn’t he conform to the law? This tithe-principle stands directly in Ww 
the way of the Christian principle that all we have is the Lord’s, and s] 
that we should strive to give directly to evangelisation and the case of 8 
the Lord’s poor as much as possible, knowing no limit to our com- 
munications of good. In spite of this truth, we find large portions of ti 
the Presbyterian Church adopting this tithe system, and advocating C 
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it by preaching and printing. It is a human legalism, calculated to 
make all giving mechanical, and to check the flow of Christian 
fraternity. The excuse is, “ Better a tenth than the much less that is 
now given.” Yes, certainly. But do not let the Church put its seal of 
approbation on a tenth, and make that the godly fraction. The 
expedient will be a boomerang, and eventually injure the Church itself, 
even though at present it may have a temporary success. 

Alas for these temporary successes! How they lure Christians to all 
sorts of unchristian schemes! They are the excuses for Church fairs 
and Church raffles, and Church puppet-shows. They are the excuses 
for pulpit buffoonery, for sensational advertising, and for a degrading 
subserviency to a godless daily press. When will the Church rise to 
the level of its Divine dignity, and trust its blessed Lord and Head for 
all that it needs in His own ordained way? When will it cease to 
approve of any scheme or method which shocks the common mind and 
secularises religion, and to salve over the inconsistency or enormity by 
enlarging on the worldly success or the immaculate orthodoxy that 
issues from it, or is connected with it 2 Of what avail is success if it 
kill the Church’s purity ; and of what avail is orthodoxy of creed if it 
be proclaimed by a harlequin diverting the populace ? 

It is a common thing to hear these follies defended by those who 
ought to know better, with an enumeration of the additions made to the 
Church by their means! as if the end would justify the means ; as if 
all sorts of slang and vulgarity and irreverence were legitimate in the 
Church, if only it helped to increase the Church roll! A minister may 
joke about the awful themes of hell and the judgment, may cause a 
laugh at his witty allusions to the arch enemy of souls, and may talk 
with horrid familiarity of the Divine Majesty, and still be held in 
good and regular standing, because, forsooth, he is converting many. 
What kind of conversion, pray, must that be which is recognised as such 
by such unworthy ministers? Is not personal popularity and financial 
prosperity the real end sought for by all this ecclesiastical tomfoolery ? 

But, as I have already said, in the Presbyterian Church all the errors 
enumerated are but as eddies in the general flow of a pure and earnest 
godliness, and our Church only needs to arouse itself to a sense of the 
danger of permitting these errors to grow in order to destroy them. 
What I have said, therefore, has been to emphasise the fact that the 
externals of a Church are not the true indications of its genuineness. 

In looking at the various bodies which profess to be Churches of 
Christ, we are to look beneath the surface and read a history that is not 
written in ordinary human annals. We apply the test not to profes- 
sions, but to the life that lies below, and endeavour to find whether the 
Spirit of Christ is moving the affections and shaping the actions. Now, 
I have no hesitation in saying that, so far as I am able to apply this 
test, I find a most satisfactory result in the character of the Presbyterian 
Church. Not that it is immaculate, not that but both Geneva and 
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Scotland have displayed many of the old rags of Antichrist hanging 
from their garments ; but that, on the whole, and in a wide and right- 
eous generalisation, a’Divine Spirit has moved the Presbyterian Church 
forward in its course. It is here I find the Divine claim of our Zion. 
It is here I rest my judgment and obtain my satisfaction, It has 
always been a Church to testify against public sins, in the spirit of the 
Master who denounced the enormities of the Pharisees. It would not 
compromise with monarchs and courts, but stood stiffly for Christ’s truth 
and Christ’s crown, when all the physical power was in the hands of its 
enemies. It has its long and brilliant array of martyrs, whose deaths 
were seals of their faithfulness in withstanding the abounding corruptions 
of the day. They read history wrong who would resolve the long strug- 
gle in Scotland into a political contest. The simple and humble sufferers 
had but one thought that actuated and upheld them, the love of Christ 
their Saviour, and they died with His name upon their lips. Scotland 
has been especially (though by no means exclusively) the martyr-field 
of the Presbyterian Church, where its purity and spiritual steadfastness 
have been proved and vindicated. The valleys of Piedmont, the dykes 
of Holland, the French “ desert,” and the plains of Bohemia, have borne 
the same testimony to a Church that was virtually Presbyterian in all 
its distinctive elements. I would not say that a Presbyterian form of 
Church government was the cause of this heroic stand for truth, but I 
do believe that a pure Church will be apt to conform to the simplicity 
and consistency of the Presbyterian form, as against Prelacy on the one 
hand, and anarchy on the other. The Presbyterian Church has never 
been a political Church, in the common meaning of that term. It has 
meddled with political questions when those questions have been vital to 
the cause of Christ, and when God had, by His providence, made the 
Presbyterian Church a power that could not avoid the burden of responsi- 
bility for public affairs. But in all such cases there has been no 
secularising of the Church, no grasping at absolute power, no greed for 
carnalities. The Presbyterian Church is free from that stain. Of course, 
individual men have within its pale shown a worldly ambition, and even 
led the Church’s action for a time astray, but these were manifestly 
exceptional cases, and flagrantly contrary to the well-known mind of the 
Church, 

Taking even the most unfavourable instances of Presbyterianism, we 
find the spiritual character of the Church dominant, and its errors 
those of exceptional temptation, and not of vital principle. One of the 
indications of this character is the intense disgust of the world at the 
very name “Presbyterian.” With the vain world, it means everything 
that is gloomy, frowning at the world’s pleasures, and sternly proclaiming 
duty to God. This is but the world’s interpretation of a faithful walk 
before God. We see at a glance what it means. It means a holiness 
of life that will not compromise with sin, either for emolument or for 
pleasure. It means a life that puts God first and everything else after- 
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ward. Of course this looks gloomy to the thoughtless multitude. The 
Methodist is almost the only other who shares with the Presbyterian 
this testimony to his faithfulness to God. There is surely something 
peculiarly commendatory in this hatred of Satan. A Church that the 
world likes must be very far from God. Antichrist has two characteristics, 
the wielding of physical power, and alliance with the world. As the 
second characteristic is manifested in any Church, its anti-Christian 
character is recognised by the godless, and they show it their favour, 
which, if accepted, is fatal. Antichrist grows out of the bosom of the 
Church. It does not come from without. It is the development of 
worldliness in the people of God, and hence judgment will begin at the 
house of God. Presbyterianism has never been accused of worldliness. 
Its reputation runs altogether the other way. No accusation of Anti- 
christ could ever for a moment be laid at its door. The world 
believes it to be unworldly, and in its usual way has caricatured this 
unworldliness into a hatred of innocent and righteous enjoyments. 
The fashion and pomp of the world never sought the Presbyterian 
Church for its display, or desired its ecclesiastical endorsement. 
The loose endorsements of society never found any encourage- 
ment in it. The questionable habits and customs of trade 
never sought refuge in its connivance or absolution. A firm 
face against sin in all its social forms has ever characterised the 
Presbyterian Church from the days of Calvin and Knox. That it 
has had its errors and has made its mistakes we have already acknow- 
ledged in full, but these errors and mistakes have never been in the 
direction of carnal vices, but in the direction of their control and 
suppression. There has been sometimes a zeal that was unwise, and 
that would wield the secular arm, or would stretch the limits of 
authority, but never a going down into the low carnalities of the world. 
This mark of the Divine character of the Church is not to be ignored. 
It is a very decided and conspicuous mark. But besides the determined 
attitude of the Presbyterian Church in denouncing public sins and in 
avoiding all connivance at worldly vices, there is a sign of its Divine 
character which is perhaps more conclusive than even these, inasmuch 
as it is almost unique. I refer to its Christian breadth. It admits to 
its communion every one who gives evidence of conversion. He may 
be Methodist in his Arminian views, Baptist as to the mode of baptism, 
Congregational in his preferences of Church government, Episcopal in 
his views of the sacraments. He may have adopted any theory of 
inspiration or of the future state, yet he is welcomed into the Presby- 
terian Church if only he gives evidence of a renewed heart and a 
humble trust in his Divine Saviour for salvation. I say “ Christian 
breadth.” There is an unchristian breadth in some Churches which is 
not at all “unique.” A man may believe anything and be anything, 
and yet be a member of them. The Presbyterian Church is unique 
in demanding evidence of being truly Christ’s through penitence and 
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faith, and yet asking nothing more. The Congregational Churches 
have long creeds which must be assented to by each member ; the 
Methodist Churches even add a series of pledges regarding the outward 
actions of life ; other Churches demand ecclesiastical mint, anise, and 
cumin, all of which narrow the fold and keep out some of the 
Lord’s sheep. The Presbyterian Church holds that its ministry 
should have clear and uniform ideas on all the important truths of 
revelation. They are the teachers. But it holds that the people 
who commune at the Lord’s Table are pupils, and need not have 
these qualifications so insisted on for the ministry, nay, that it would 
be unchristian to demand them of applicants for the communion. 
The love of Christ is to be the one distinguishing token of membership. 
It is this fact that renders Presbyterians the most liberal of all Christians 
in their association with others. They have no separating shibboleth 
to test other Christians by, and in using which to repel the most. The 
prelatist applies the touchstone of orders and apostolic grace by actual 
succession, and if a Christian is not in connection with these external 
scaffoldings, he is rejected or ignored as among the profane. The 
Baptist has an equal grasp on the beggarly elements of this world, and 
applies his test of immersion like a Pagan, rather than a Christian, and 
sweeps away from all communion the faithful children of God who 
follow not him. The Methodist has built up his methods, and loses all 
practical sympathy with those believers who cannot enjoy them. He 
does not actually cut them off from fellowship, as do the others, but he 
manages to make fellowship quite a difficult matter. The Presbyterian 
Church alone puts up no barrier against acknowledged piety, but 
welcomes all such to its bosom. Its exclusiveness is only that of the 
New Testament. It would exclude only those who do not love and 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ. It permits any difference of creed or 
conduct that does not militate against the possession of a Christian 
faith. Where it sees the work of the Holy Spirit, it cannot shut the 
door. 

One of the consequences and signs of this Christian breadth and 
liberality is a readiness to engage in union movements of evangelisation. 
It is well known that in America, our Bible societies, tract societies, 
Sunday-school unions, and union mission societies, derive their princi- 
pal strength from Presbyterians. From three-fourths to seven-cighths 
of the pecuniary income of some of these union societies come from 
Presbyterian sources. Presbyterians love to work with Christians of other 
names. They love to magnify the oneness of all in Christ. There is 
less of the mere denominational prejudice among them than among any 
other body of believers. It is true that there are some small Presby- 
terian bodies that do not answer to this description. They imitate the 
exclusiveness of the other denominations and utterly mistake the pro- 
portions of truth. But these bodies are very small, and their influence 
is becoming less and less, while the great, growing Presbyterian people 
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are displaying the Catholic feeling which is so plain a token of their Divine 
order. So also there are here and there bigoted Presbyterian individuals, 
who write the word Presbyterian higher than the word Christian, and 
who would put the orthodoxy of the head above the orthodoxy of the 
heart. These have no gracious word for any Christian who departs from 
the Westminster Standards, and you hear their growl every time that 
such a one approaches the iron bars of their cage. But it is folly to 
make the Presbyterian Church responsible for these narrow-minded 
men. They would be narrow anywhere. It is a part of their individual 
nature to have no sympathy with those who differ from them. They are 
destitute of that imagination prompted by love, which puts one into 
another’s position and teaches him to think with him, so as to find a 
sphere in which their differences are dissolved. They are rather porcu- 
pines, shaking or throwing their sharp quills at everything outside their 
own little den. They are the excrescences on the Presbyterian body. 
Every denomination has such, and we probably have much fewer than 
any other. No! we may safely challenge investigation on this question 
of sound Christian catholicity. We might adopt as our descriptive 
motto the words of Terence (mutatis mutandis), “ Christianus sum, 
et nil Christiant a me alienum puto” (I am a Christian, and nothing 
that is Christian do I count foreign to my heart). 

A practical exhibition of the elastic character of the Presbyterian 
Church is given in its Congregational practices on our American frontier, 
where a transient and changing population make a Congregational 
colour wise, if not necessary; and in its episcopal practices on foreign 
mission fields, where an ignorant people have to be educated into the 
understanding of Christian manhood and government. These modifi- 
cations are not the results of weakness, but parts of a system which 
considers that the shell must grow from the kernel, and not the kernel 
from the shell; and that hence making the spiritual truth the first 
object adapts the externals of the Church to present necessities, gradu- 
ally leading the Church to the best and most perfect outward form— 
that of the preaching and ruling eldership. This elasticity is a twin 
with the catholicity we have noted, and together show the apostolic 
rule (in its holy sense) of “all things to all men” in the desire to save 
souls. 

Such, then, is our plea for the Presbyterian Church—that it has 
been ever forward to rebuke public vice and wrong; that it has 
separated itself from the sphere of worldly power; that it has been 
ever hated by the world ; that it has demanded an exalted standard 
of holy living ; and that it has exhibited a broad Christian catholicity 
in a readiness to co-operate with all who yield allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These we count as the true signs of an apostolic 
Church. We look not on external forms or symbols, for they often 
deceive, but the spiritual characteristics reveal the heart of the Church, 


and show that it abides in Christ. While these characteristics exist, 
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we may be sure that the irregularities, mistakes, and defilements that 
may be found in the Presbyterian Church do not belong to its normal 
life, but are accidents repulsive to its spirit. They are excrescences 
which will be sloughed off by the action of its spiritual life. That 


spiritual life must be allowed to exercise itself. No false conserva-- 


tism must repress it. Standards and customs must be alike sub- 
jected to this spiritual life as guided by the Word of God. As 
Christ in the heart is the mark of the individual Christian, so Christ in 
the heart is the mark of a Christian Church ; and out from the Church’s 
heart thus filled must come its outward expression, whether in formula 
or conduct. 

Howarpb Crossy. 


ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 


HERE is a general impression that the Church of Rome has begun 
to lose ground in Ireland as it has lost ground everywhere in the 
Continent of Europe. A Frenchman travelling in Ireland has declared 
the power of the Church to be already gone. The Protestant Bishop 
of Meath says :—“It is impossible not to see that the Church of Rome, 
not merely as an aggressive but as a defensive power, is becoming daily 
weakened by the present land movement.” He thinks that, sooner or 
later, “we shall have a new political and social element in our midst, 
answering in some degree at least to what is known as the anti-clerical 
and secular party in Continental lands.” A writer in the Globe, who is 
evidently an Irishman, says :—‘‘ No one who has not lived in Ireland 
for the last twenty years can realise the extent to which the mass of 
the people has broken away from the control of the priesthood, as well 
in political matters as in all other relations of life.” He thinks the 
ascendency of O’Connell and the aggressiveness of the Young Irelanders 
—‘“who were anything but priests’ men”—prepared the way for the 
humiliation of the priests ; but he has seen within the last ten years a 
remarkable development of opinion, not in the direction of Protestantism, 
but of religious indifferentism, or of a strange sort of Deism, which first 
appeared in the writings of John Mitchel, who was a Unitarian, and is 
now more familiar to Irishmen in the impassioned rhetoric of the Irish 
World. It is further mentioned as a significant fact that the clerical 
agitators, including such men as Dr. M‘Glynn of New York, and Dr. 
Nulty, Bishop of Meath, ignore “the mysteries and rites of Catholicity ” 
in their political harangues, and talk in the language common to every 
class of Christians. 
This representation of the attitude of the Irish laity toward their 
religious guides is said to be justified by the fact that a Protestant, Mr. 
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Parnell, is the idol of the nation ; that he has not forfeited their con- 
fidence by fraternising with M. Rochefort and the atheists of Paris ; 
O that the most prominent of Mr. Parnell’s lieutenants in Parliament are 
() reputed free-thinkers ; that the American-Irish, who govern the politics 
of Ireland by their resources, are prevailingly anti-clerical in feeling ; 
that there is an increasing disposition to secure Protestant co-operation 
win political reforms, as well as to direct Ribbon vengeance, with a 
—Tigorous impartiality, against Catholic and Protestant alike. There is 
evidence likewise that, in many districts, moderate, outspoken priests 
who have resisted the disorganisation of society have been deserted ; 
that there is danger, if not of schism, at least of a long-continued 
abstinence from the rites of the Church and an affectation of indiffer- 
ence to religion, which the Church holds to be deadly, and has found 
to be so in the German parts of America. Mr. Joynes, a tutor at Eton, 
was told by a priest in Ireland :—« The priests are not allowed to give 
absolution to those who confess that they are members of the Ribbon 
Society, and consequently the members abstain altogether from con- 
fession.” These are the leading facts that are held to justify the 
opinion that the Church of Rome, which has always been strong in the 
affections of Irishmen, has come at last upon evil days. 
Such facts demand a grave consideration, and all the more because 
there is no attempt on the part of the authorities of the Church either 
to deny them or to minimise their seriousness. There is some difficulty, 
however, in coming to a definite conclusion upon them; and the 
gy-Pancipel reason is, that for the present the religious interest is 

. completely in abeyance in Ireland. The people are passing through 
7a social revolution of immense import to themselves—a revolution 
which has shaken the whole framework of society with an almost 
ruinous violence—and they cannot think of anything else for the 
time. They have lost even their ancient courtesy. The loyalty, 
deference, and submissiveness which the confiscations of two centuries 
could not destroy, have at last given way under a tremendous sense of 
wrong, and nothing for the moment will be tolerated that stands in the 
yy of their final emancipation. The priest is at present of little or 

no account. Mr. Lecky tells us, however, that a hundred years ago, 
(4when no peasant thought of limiting the rights of the priests, the 
Whiteboys fiercely resisted the Church’s teaching on agrarian questions, 
repeatedly nailed up the chapel doors to prevent unpopular priests from 
officiating, and even put one priest to death. Their present attitude 
toward Mr. Parnell is not singular, for nearly all the heroes of Irish 
Nationalism have been Protestants, like Tone, Fitzgerald, Sheares, 
Davis, and Mitchel; and in the days of the most unquestioning faith 
there has always been a disposition among the Roman Catholics to 
welcome Protestant co-operation, mainly, I should think, from a 
conscious deficiency of statesmanlike resource and experience among 
the politicians of their own faith. The Deistic tendency among the 
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literary guides of Nationalism is a notable fact, though it is not very 
pronounced. It reminds me of a fact once mentioned to me by an 
eminent Presbyterian politician, who had much intercourse in public 
and in private, some thirty years ago, with Roman Catholic members of 
Parliament. He was struck by a singular liberality of religious opinion 
among them, little in accordance with their well-known profession ; and 
one of them declared to him privately that many of the better classes 
in the south of Ireland were Unitarians by conviction, though they 
remained in the Roman Catholic Church. We may fairly concede that 
the spread of knowledge, of American ideas, and of irreligion has weak- 
ened the influence or authority of the Church, but there is no trace as 
yet of a general intellectual revolt against Romanism. A minister in the 
west assures me that this is the fact, though isolated freethinkers are to 
be found among the people as they have not been hitherto. There is a 
significant tendency on the part of the people to attenuate the authority 
of the clergy over them in more than merely political questions. The 
president of a Catholic working-men’s club lately insisted, in his 
inaugural address, upon the right of men to think freely on all ques- 
tions, subject to no external restraint of any kind. 

But it is essentially in politics that the laity have of late taken up an 
attitude towards their religious teachers which is full of grave embar- 
rassment to the Church. It is impossible to say at present how far 
this attitude may affect the religious future of the masses. If the 
agrarian crisis were ended, and other interests had resumed their old 
importance, it might be possible to judge whether the slow but steady 
friction of political ideas had shaken the religious influence of the 
Church. The present anxiety of the clergy would seem to favour the 
idea that they are in danger of losing the people. Both bishops 
and priests, called to choose between their obedience to Rome and 
the cause of their country, have divided their ranks, and shown 
the remarkable spectacle of the Pope obliged to make terms with 
his representatives in Ireland in order to save his purely religious 
authority. Archbishop M‘Cabe, in Dublin, steadily maintains the 
authority of the law ; Archbishop Croke, of Cashel, identifies himself 
with the extreme party. Individual bishops, again, dread the moral 
disintegration of the new doctrines, while bishops like Dr. Nulty issue 
pamphlets almost Socialistic in their boldness of assertion ; and the 
priests, who are entirely sprung from the people — “ consecrated 
peasants,” they may be well called—are, for the most part, identified 
with their flocks in political opinion. The effect of this divided attitude is 
strange. Politically speaking, it might be no matter of regret to the 
Government that, as the effect. of it, the Church cannot count for any- 
thing like what it once did in guiding the mind of the people of Ire- 
land. Ecclesiastically, however, the Pope finds himself paralysed by 
his bishops ; the bishops of moderate views never had so little authority 
over the priests ; and the priests who are moderate never had so little 
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authority over the people ; while the bishops and priests who sympathise 
with the political excesses of the people have hardly any purely religious 
authority at all, because the people know very well that their conduct 
has been in many respects unjustifiable on every ground both of reli- 
gion and morality. But the people, all the same, see the Church 
wavering between the party of revolution and the party of conciliation. 

It has been suggested to me by a minister in the west that there is 
some sort of strategy in the divided attitude of the clergy. The old 
parish priest is usually a supporter of the law; but he allows his 
young curates to carry their violence to the revolutionary point, and if 
they should compromise themselves gravely in the eye of the law, he 
gets them removed to another parish. I can well understand that all 
the clergy have an extreme anxiety to retain their hold upon the reli- 
gious affections of the people, while at the same time they have a 
very thorough sympathy with them in the sufferings they have endured 
under an essentially bad tenure ; but the effect of the division in their 
ranks is morally disastrous. It tends to create an impression in the 
minds of the people that the course they have taken, marked as it has 
been by such serious moral excesses, is not immoral per se, and that 
the Church stands neutral in the crisis of the social revolution. We 
can thus understand how it was that the Church gave no help to the 

Jovernment in crushing the Land League. No doubt it condemned 
the No-Rent manifesto when it appeared, as it has always maintained 
the obligation of contracts ; but from that moment till the League was 
effectively crushed, its voice was silent. There was far more here than 
weakness. 

It is exactly at this point that I see, rather than in the causes 
already mentioned, the evidence that the Church is destined to 
lose its hold upon the masses of the Irish people. In its anxiety 
to hold them, it has connived at great crimes, which threaten 
the moral disintegration of society. I have no disposition to condemn 
the priests for standing by their people on this agrarian question. I am 
myself in full sympathy with them upon every part of the land question ; 
but why did they allow their people to drift into murder, outrage, and 
perjury? The Presbyterians and the Episcopalians have been suffering 
under the same tenure, but they have honestly stood apart from all con- 
spiracy and all crime. It was neither wise for herself, nor justifiable on 
any ground whatever, for the Church of Rome to appear to tolerate or 
connive at crimes condemned by the instinctive conscience of mankind. 
Murder is one of these ; so is outrage with torture ; so is perjury in the 
jury-box—a crime, indeed, which more than murder or outrage saps the 
foundations of society. Man is so constituted that he will always believe 
most implicitly in the teacher who upholds an unsparing standard of 
rectitude under circumstances most inconvenient to himself. The Irish 
peasant would, in such a case, know in his heart that his Church was 
right ; and when the irritation had passed away, he would hold, perhaps, 
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the Divine claims of his Church more firmly established than ever by its mol 
unswerving adhesion to the moral law. The impression made, too, on pas 
the outside world would have been more favourable to the claims of a tas] 
Church which was not afraid to lift up its voice as audibly against the the 
people as against the kings. But all this opportunity was lost. The per 
moral prestige of the Church was sacrificed to the fear of weakening the rec: 
feeling of attachment which has hitherto bound the Irish peasantry to gro 
the clergy. It is this attitude which, almost more than anything else, wil 
makes Protestants so suspicious of Roman Catholic policy, because it the 
seems lawless; because it has no fixed principle, but the desire of eX] 
power ; because it will never condemn or approve where either course phi 
may become inconvenient. to 

It is in facts of this sort that I see the true indications of a future he 
loss to the Church of Rome. A Church with such an immoral laxity, an 
acting from policy and not from conscience, capable of whittling down act 
moral truth, because its promulgation is inconvenient—playing fast and Tri: 
loose with both morality and religion—does not know the true condi- per 
tions on which authority can now-a-days be maintained, and deserves Go 
to lose its influence. Suppose the Irish peasantry, instead of murdering an 
or torturing one another, and instead of undermining the authority of is | 
the law by their perjuries in the jury-box, had become schismatics— we 
does anybody suppose that the attitude of the Church would not have he 
been more decided? It is on this ground I have always held that if pe 
the Church had been in earnest about it, she could have crushed for 
Ribbonism generations ago. No doubt she refuses absolution to the mé 
Ribbonman so long as he professes to be one; but if the Ribbonman int 
should commit murder and be sentenced to death, she will absolve him otl 
on the scaffold. A noted Ribbonman once said to a friend of mine, who cel 
asked him what he thought of the priests’ denunciation of the Ribbon be 
societies : “Oh! it does not signify ; the clargy will not desart us when in 


we come to the drop (the scaffold)!” If the Church in Ireland had 
done as the Church did in Malta when it refused absolution to assassins, 
with the effect of putting a speedy end to assassination, the effect would 
be the same. The refusal to absolve is a terrible thing in Roman 
Catholic eyes. But it is no new thing. The Church has refused 
absolution to those statesmen who had a hand in stripping the Roman 
See of its territories, and several of these statesmen have actually died 
unshriven. She has both the power and the inclination to withhold 
the last rites. Why has she not used her power to prevent the whole- 
sale demoralisation of her people in Ireland ? 

The serious question occurs, what kind of moral training has the 
Church of Rome been giving for generations to Irishmen, to bear such 
deadly fruits? How is it that Irishmen are left without those elements 
of mental and moral discipline that make a peaceful and prosperous 
nation? The Church has built cathedrals and churches without ter 
number during the last fifty years; she has multiplied all sorts of 
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its monastic orders to supplement the possible deficiencies of her immense 
on pastorate ; she has thrown herself with extraordinary energy into the 
8 task of education ; yet Ribbonism with its murders is the ghastly fact of 
he the hour, just as it was fifty years ago. Make every allowance for 
he penal laws, for restrictions upon education, for a despotic tenure, for the 
he recollections of past confiscations and persecutions ; there is no sign of 
to growing self-restraint even in presence of all the evidences of English 
se, willingness to do right. It is a social law that if men come up spiritually, 
it they will come up temporally also. Are we to fall back upon the 
of explanation of the Dublin Review in criticising M. de Laveleye’s pam- 
rse phlet on the prosperity of nations, that “Catholicity never yet claimed 
to be a wealth-producing agency”? Perhaps Mr. Lecky is right when 

ire he says that “Catholicism softens, but it also weakens the character, 
ty, and produces habits of thought and life not favourable to industrial 
vn activity.” Aside from merely religious education, the great fault of the 
nd Trish Roman Catholic clergy is that they have never supplied their 
li- people with a literature.* The peasantry have been taught by the 
eS Government to read, and they read nothing but National newspapers, 
ng and the literature of the National school. Nearly their whole literature 
of is political. This accounts for the moral spring of the nation being so 
— weak. The effects will be seen after many days. The Church will 
ve henceforth become, I believe, a less formidable factor in politics. The 
if people will have less respect for a Church which has no fixed principles 
ed for their moral guidance, and as their education in all its grades is now 
he making rapid advances, the conditions are being prepared for that 
an intellectual revolt which must come in time, as it has come to every 
im other Roman Catholic nation in the world. The saying of Guizot con- 
ho cerning the Jesuits, that they have always failed through want of faith, 
on because they trusted to policy rather than religion, may be exemplified 
en in the future history of the Church in Ireland. 

ad THOMAS CROSKERY. 
as, 
Id : : a 
“ THE LANDING OF THE IA YFLOWER. 
— HEY might have dwelt securely 
ed In the formal old Dutch town, 
Id By straight canals and marshy meads, 
le- *Mid landscapes flat and brown. 

But those exiles from green England, 

he Twice exiled chose to be ; 
ch To make an England greener still, 
tn Because an England free. 
- * In the Edinburgh Review of January, 1882, an article with the title “Irish Discon- 


ut tent,” by the writer of this paper, gives a tolerably exact idea of what the Irish peasantry 
have been reading for thirty-five years. 
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And many a sob was stifled, 
And many a psalm was sung, 
As from Delft haven forth they sailed, 
The old men and the young. 


They knew, in their dear country 
True hearts were left behind ; 

They knew, the Mayflower’s gallant sails 
Were spreading to the wind. 


And like two flights of swallows 
In column close that form, 

They joined with high and dauntless heart 
To brave the wind and storm. 


And “fare thee well, dear England!” 
Burst forth, a deep heart cry, 

While aching anguish filled each soul, 
And blinding tears each eye. 


“ Our hearts shall be as fountains 
Of prayers and sighs for you, 
When we rear our poor cots on the wild, 
A scattered folk and few.” 


Oh, not with observation 
Christ’s kingdom spreads abroad ! 
Oh, not with noise and outward pomp 
Are wrought great works of God! 


Oft-times a forest giant 
Grows from a wafted seed ; 
And a people and their destinies 
Sprang from one noble deed. 


It was not proud adventure, 
It was not thirst of gold, 

It was not sordid need that drove 
Those men from house and hold, 


In zeal for pure, free worship, 
They sought the land untrod ; 
They burned to find a resting-place 

For conscience and for God. 


And so, frail as the blossom 
Whose fragrant name she bore, 

The Mayflower battled with the breeze, 
And gained the unknown shore. 


That shore! it proved no Eden— 
No land of faéry dreams— 

No happy valley, harvest crowned, 
And bathed in golden beams, 


Its coasts were stern and frowning, = 


Its forests wild and dark ; si 
They saw not where to set the feet Sabba 
Freed from their fragile ark. t+} 
VC 
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But the “ faith that breasts all billows ” 
Stood each repulse and shock ; 
They landed on a rugged cliff, 


Aud called it “ Plymouth Rock.” 


And heads without a shelter,* 
By want and pain bowed low, 
Kept reverently the Sabbath rest 

Amid the driving snow. 


The land lay white and desert, 
Dark scowled the wintry sky ; 

The sick looked round with calm, sad smile, 
And crossed their hands to die. 


And, oh! that Christmas morning, + 
When English hearts were gay, 

‘ 3 

Neath carven roofs, by blazing hearths— 
Nor hearth nor roof had they ! 


For like that early pilgrim 
Who owned Machpelah’s cave, 
Their first possession in the land 
Was their belovéds’ grave. 


The spray froze on their garments, 
And bitter was their toil, 

But they delved their name, for coming time, 
Into each foot of soil. 


At last the joy of morning 
Dawned on the tearful night ; 

The faithful found their God had sown 
A sweet surprise of light. 


He bade south winds breathe softly, 
The winter turned to spring, 

And in the gay and greening woods 
The birds woke up to sing. 


Fear of the Indian arrow 
Died out from glade and glen, 

When swart lips, in their broken speech, 
Said ‘“* Welcome Englishmen !” 


Those stalwart Pilgrim Fathers ! 
A noble work was theirs, 

They reared a Race—a Church—a State, 
By prowess and by prayers! 


They brought a past of splendour 
From their home beyond the wave, 

And to the western world new-born, 
Its glorious future gave. 


* “Great as was the necessity for a shelter, no work was done that day, as it was a 
Sabbath ” (24th December, 1620). 

+ Monday, 25th December, 1620. 
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Brewster, the good brave elder, 
Wise Bradford, rule that bore, 
Miles Standish of the valorous arm, 
And many a hero more,— 


They came, they toiled,—they slumber 
"Neath the New England sod ; 

Their names are on the lips of men, 
And in the book of God. 


And thou, memorial Mayflower / 
Thy path shall ever be 

The bridge for brother hearts to cross 
From both sides of the sea. 


A. R. Cousin. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


N the Protestant part of Germany, especially in the north-west, an 
enterprise is at present on foot, the importance of which no one 
will readily question. The object is to reinstate Sunday in its due 
position, especially to restore to the working-classes their day of rest, 
and for this object the most opposite parties are united. Even those 
who are quite alienated from religion—a numerous class in Germany 
feel compelled to concede that a day on which all work must cease is 
necessary for the bodily as well as the spiritual welfare of the people ; 
and some remarkable essays have recently been published by this very 
class, setting forth the great and ominous loss which the German nation 
has suffered by abolishing the fourth commandment. What in former 
times, they say, religion inculcated as the holy will of God, we must 
now demand in the name of sound national economy—namely, better 
Sundays for our workmen and their families. Thus an agitation has 
begun, and a society has been founded for the purpose of repairing the 
loss. 

Unfortunately, a great many of our nation have ceased to regard and 
to spend Sunday as a day which ought to be consecrated to God and 
His Gospel ; it has become to them a day of work like the other days 
of the week, if not even a day of mere worldly pleasure. This, how- 
ever, is not the case everywhere and with everyone. A distinction 
must be made between different districts, as well as between persons 
and circumstances ; but it may be stated that in those regions where 
the Reformed Church has had an opportunity of extending herself, and 
of influencing the lives of the people according to the commandments 
of our Lord, Sunday is kept in a conscientious manner. Thus, in East 
Friesland ; in the counties of Bentheim and of Tecklenburg ; in the 
principality of Lippe and in the Hessian dominions ; in those districts 
of Westphalia and Rhineland where the Reformed Church has become 
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the ruling power in religious life—Sunday is really a day of rest, not 
only from labour, but also from worldly pleasure, as it ought to be. And 
what constrains the people to observe the Sabbath earnestly and faith- 
fully is not an outward law which they would only obey reluctantly, but 
a sincere persuasion that the merciful God has established the day of 
rest for the everlasting welfare of His children. 

Quite different is the case of those districts in Germany where the 
Formula Concordie has ruled the minds and formed the habits of the 
people. The Lutheran Church, indeed, did not directly teach that the 
fourth commandment was abolished in the liberty which a Christian 
receives through Jesus Christ. It would be a false accusation if we 
charged the Lutherans in this way, and a single look into Luther’s 
catechism would show the contrary. But there is an ingredient of anti- 
nomianism in the Lutheran doctrine, and this has shown its influence 
with regard to the fourth commandment. 

Lutheranism certainly insisted on the evangelical principle, that 
salvation can only be obtained through faith in Jesus Christ and His 
merits, and by no means through good works. Unfortunately, however, 
this doctrine has been urged but very partially ; lest the “Word of 
saving faith” might again be discredited, by laying stress upon what 
belongs to the real practice of life, they even called it dangerous to 
demand that Christian life should not be without good works. The 
Lutheran Church, it is true, did not take up the position of Bishop 
Amsdorf and Flacius Ilyricus, that good works would even hinder men 
from being saved ; but it could not understand the real relation between 
the faith by which alone we can be saved, and the good works by which 
saved men prove the reality of their salvation. ‘Faith alone,’—that 
was the watchword of the Lutheran party, and whoever ventured to 
point at good works as indispensable to Christian life, was suspected as 
a heretic. 

3y this exclusiveness, the Lutheran Church hardened themselves 
against any good influence which our Church could have exercised upon 
them, and looked with contempt upon the demand that Christian faith 
should rule Christian life. They charged the Reformed Church with 
having receded from the true Christian doctrine to what they considered 
the errors of the Old Testament, and imagined that mere legality was 
the peculiar ground of their opponents. How deeply these prejudices 
have penetrated the minds of Lutherans, will be proved by a significant 
example, even in our age. Prof. Ritschl, of Gottingen, who at least 
pretends to be a faithful adherent of the Lutheran doctrine, calls it a 
remnant of monasticism in the Reformed Church, that she requires all 
her members to frame their lives according to the commandments of our 
Lord. 

This contempt of what. they called relapsing into the old Jewish 
slavery, showed itself in their behaviour with regard to the fourth 
commandment. This they neglected as if it were mere Jewish 
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legality and bondage to keep the Sabbath strictly and conscientiously. 
Not that they made Sunday like the other days of the week, for accord- 
ing to their doctrine, it was to retain a peculiar character as a day 
when men were to give up their temporal business and to care for their 
eternal welfare ; but they would not sanction “a new law” for Sunday 
like that of the Jewish Sabbath, neither would they have a Sabbath 
like that of the Reformed Church, especially the Churches of Scotland and 
England. The result was, men became more and more persuaded that 
the observance or non-observance of Sabbath was but a question of their 
own will, and that not to be strictly bound to the fourth commandment 
was a privilege by which the real Lutheran and Christian Church was 
favoured and distinguished from such as had fallen back into that 
old Jewish bondage which Jesus Christ had broken. 

This fatal progress, however, was accelerated by other circumstances, 
especially by the fact that the Lutherans had not been able to establish 
a form of Church government after the pattern of the first century, and 
in accordance with the spirit of Christianity. They did not under- 
stand how to unite the clergy and the congregation into the one body 
of the Lord. Even in the early days of the Reformation, Presbyterian- 
ism was rejected by Dr. Luther himself, who, frightened by the experi- 
ences of the Peasants’ War (1525), declared to the Landgrave of Hesse 
that the German nation was not ripe enough for this true form of the 
Christian Church. In contradiction to what he himself had formerly 
stated, he asked the temporal power to take care of Church matters 
for Christ’s sake, as there was no one else able and willing enough to 
do so, and whom he could trust with such affairs. But in this way the 
government of the Church was committed to the hands of the temporal 
power. Every little German prince became the absolute master of the 
Church within his dominions, according to the rule established by the 
Diet of Nuremberg (1555), “‘Cujus reyio, ejus religio.” All Church 
matters were managed by the councillors of the sovereign. Even the 
clergy were appointed by the temporal power, like the other officers 
of State, the congregations never being asked for their consent, having, 
as old Karpzow would say, no other right than to obey. Of course, 
this was no Church, but a mere appendage of the State. 

But what were the inevitable consequences of this strange and 
unfortunate arrangement? It cannot be denied that there is in Ger- 
many a strong antipathy against the established Church, even against 
what is called the Christian religion ; but is not this fatal mode of 
Church government one cause of this sad state of matters? In 
all parts of Germany a deep and increasing dislike arose against the 
princes, who managed the affairs of their people according to their 
own personal interest and pleasure. Even religion became suspected, 
because those who taught it were suspected of being the partisans of 
men with mere worldly interests. Hence, also, Government ordinances 
concerning Church matters met, on the part of the people, not only 
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with distrust, but also with contempt. So was it, also, with what they 
ordained in regard to the Fourth Commandment. In the different 
parts of the empire, it is true, the Government had published an 
“Order of the Sabbath,’ which required the people to observe Sunday 
as a day of rest, and threatened each offence with temporal penalties. 
But can we wonder that this law, published only by the temporal 
power, and enforced by the police, did not meet with obedience in a 
land where there was a secret but perpetual war between the people 
and their rulers ? 

But besides these causes, there are two others through which Sunday 
has become despised, especially in our days, within so many regions of 
Germany,—namely, the course which science has taken in our time, 
and the great change which has come to pass in our industrial life. 

No one can deny that materialism has become the persuasion of a 
multitude of our contemporaries, especially in Germany, who in conse- 
quence have acquired a deep aversion to all religion whatever. This is 
not only the case with those who cultivate the sciences professionally, 
and with the higher classes of society, but also with the lower ranks, 
even the plainest workmen. But who can ignore the consequences of 
this on Sunday observance ? Why should those who do not even believe 
in a personal God, and who doubt the existence of a soul in man,—why 
should they feel compelled to keep a day of rest, which has a meaning 
only in relation to the eternal God and to the immortal soul? . If 
they rest on this day from their usual business and occupations—and 
inconsistently they sometimes do so—they devote themselves only to 
pleasure, and this so exclusively, that Sunday has in fact become the day 
of pleasure, and not the day of rest, for a great many of our countrymen. 

The great development of industry has also contributed to make 
the fourth commandment despised and neglected. Our manufactories 
make no difference between Sunday and the other days. Sunday has 
become with them a day of work, like other days of the week, and 
not only have private manufacturers taken this course, but establish- 
ments which depend on the Government, as railroads and post-offices, 
do not scruple at doing so. Our interests, they say, or the interests of 
the public affairs, do not allow us to stop our labours on Sunday. We 
cannot care for that old “ Jewish law,” which is utterly opposed to all 
present conditions of prosperity. 

The natural result of all this is, that Sunday has lost in Germany its 
real character, and hence also its wholesome and blessed influence on the 
life of our people. Not everywhere, indeed ; for the peasants differ in 
this respect from the citizens, the latter being more alienated from the 
old customs than the former, and the large cities more than the small 
ones ; while manufacturing districts surpass all others in the depth to 
which they have fallen,—they have no Sunday at all. Very few, indeed, 
make it a matter of conscience to avoid on Sunday all unnecessary 
labour. Even in those districts where the peasantry preponderates, an 
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inconsiderate disregard of the Sabbath has been on the increase. 
The churches are very empty, especially in regard to the “ strong sex,” 
who boast of not needing any religion whatever ; while the inns, beer- 
houses, and dancing halls are crowded, for if the people do not work 
on Sundays they make it a day of dissipation. On the very day which 
ought to be distinguished by a hallowed silence, the cities and villages 
resound with secular music, wild singing, dancing, shouting, and 
noise of every kind. Sunday, which ought to be used for the eternal 
welfare of the soul, is in numberless cases profaned by the most 
detestable sins. Sunday has been made the day for every kind of 
pleasure,— dinners, drinking parties, public banquets, concerts, 
travelling, shooting and hunting parties. 

The damage which the Protestant Church in Germany has suffered 
through Sabbath desecration is certainly very great. Even the Govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Saxony, the territory in which Lutheranism 
has always had its greatest influence, can testify that matters are as 
they have now been described. The Saxon Minister of the Interior 
has lately not only ordered that, in future, workmen employed by the 
Government shall rest on Sunday from their labour, but has also for- 
bidden the magistrates of the towns and villages in Saxony to execute on 
Sunday such labours as can be done on any other day of the week. In 
the same order, the Minister requires his officers to see that the people 
keep Sunday more conscientiously, and avoid all unnecessary work. The 
Saxon police are further instructed not to allow the peasants to work 
on Sunday in the fields, carpenters to ply their trade, carters to bring 
wood or coals into the cities, sailors to load and unload their ships. 
Hunting and other amusements by which Divine service might be dis- 
turbed are prohibited ; and especially military shooting parties are no 
longer allowed to practise with music on Sunday morning during the 
time of service. Noisy amusements are to be interdicted ; and what 
especially is to be put under police control on Saturday night as well as 
during Sunday, is the uncontrolled intercourse which people have hitherto 
had in the inns, beer-houses, and dancing-saloons. This ordinance has 
been issued by the Government of Saxony at the request of the Synod 
lately established in that country ; and we cannot but congratulate the 
Minister for having done so. But does the Saxon Minister not thereby 
prove the truth of all that has been said about the disorder which there 
also had reached a climax? Even he says implicitly that up to this 
time the Government formerly did not shrink from ordering such 
labours as building, &c., to be executed on Sunday, while the magi- 
strates of the Saxon villages and towns have been indifferent enough 
to allow, and even themselves to require works to be done on Sunday 
which might as well be delayed till the next day. But as it is in 
Saxony, so is it in the whole of Germany. 

I have myself had abundant experience of this. When the magi- 
strates of our town built a new aqueduct through the streets, the work- 
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men were engaged the whole Sunday before the doors of my church, 
and only stopped during service. Pleasure parties disturb the day of 
rest by music and loud noise; early on Sunday mornings the beer- 
gardens resound with music, and the inns are crowded ; and especially, 
the night between Saturday and Sunday is spent in banquets and in 
drinking-parties. This has been going on before my eyes and ears for 
many years, and I have often found that many of our people have 
scarcely any feeling left of the difference between Sunday and the 
work-days. They have even offered to execute on Sunday the works I 
had ordered, as, for instance, papering or painting the rooms of my 
house ; and they were quite astonished when I would not allow. them. 
This has more than once occurred ; and not seldom have I heard them 
congratulate themselves on being better instructed concerning these 
matters than those “silly and stupid orthodoxes, who serupled at break- 
ing that antiquated Jewish law ;” I have seen them smiling at my 
“stupidity.” ‘ You, as a clergyman, must think and do so ; but we,— 
what do we care for that ?” 

But obviously this is a very ominous and dangerous state we are in. 
In particular, this indifference in regard to the fourth commandment, 
which we meet in all classes of the Protestant people in Germany, is 
but a manifestation of the indifference to religion which has seized the 
minds of our countrymen to a very large extent. But the Sunday- 
question is not only a question of religion, but is also, and most par- 
ticularly, one of public morality ; and those are wrong who declare the 
prosperity of morals to be independent of the fourth commandment. 
Let people be occupied with worldly cares and labours every day alike, 
without having any fixed time of rest ; let them become alienated from 
regular public worship, at which their minds are again and again led 
into that eternal truth which combines religion and morality, and can 
alone lay the foundation of both in man’s soul ; let them also give up 
private intercourse with Him who is the centre of the Gospel, and 
you will soon experience what you perhaps did not expect, that their 
minds will be emptied of both godliness and conscientiousness, and that 
the souls of men will become like a devastated field, which has been 
neither cultivated nor has received rain and sunshine in due season. 
There you will see rank weeds of every kind growing up from the 
neglected soil in appalling luxuriance,—the thorns of dark and cruel 
desires, and the thistles of envy, hatred, and malice, with every kind 
of evil passion destroying souls and devastating human society. 

Indeed the experience we have had in Germany proves most 
evidently that religion, and in connection with it morality, really depends 
on the due observance of the Sabbath. Every one who does not 
willingly shut his eyes to plain facts must again and again be struck 
by the experience, that people have to a great extent lost not only the 
true knowledge of religion, especially of the work of Jesus Christ for and 
in us, but also of human duty, and even simple honesty. Their own profit 
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is often enough the only rule for their actions, and the only impulse 
within. Materialism, with all its moral consequences, is extolled as the 
very summit of civilisation, and as the only tenable result of all our 
scientific endeavours. And this is not the opinion of only a few 
eccentric scholars ; materialism has widely spread among the masses. 

But let us appeal to some significant examples. Only look at the 
“hope of the nation,” especially the young men who frequent the uni- 
versities. Formerly, our students were filled with great ideas and aims 
regarding political affairs as well as those of religion and humanity ; 
at present,—and I merely repeat the universal judgment expressed by 
those who are acquainted with these matters—there are no grand ideals 
left, and one cannot help saying that a large proportion of these young 
men have become insensible to all those questions that pertain to the 
higher human life. If you were to see them—of course not all, but 
certainly not a few—sitting in the beer-houses, night after night, drink- 
ing beer beyond all measure ; if you were to hear them extolling, as the 
greatest among them, him who can consume the largest number of bot- 
tles, and inciting one another to drink more and more, by scoffing at 
any one who would prefer to be moderate ; if you were an eye-witness 
of the scenes which these drinking-societies not seldom offer in the early 
hours of the morning, when their members may be found lying together 
with their dogs, quite drunk on the floor; if you could see the duels 
which are fought on the most trifling occasions, the quarrel being picked 
without any reasonable ground whatever, often for no other reason than 
because the one student, passing the other in the street, has occasionally 
but unintentionally touched the sleeve of his adversary’s coat, or because 
the one has said most insolently to the other, “What a hat!” or, 
“What a nose!”—lastly, if you were to hear the owners of these 
hacked faces, which too plainly bear the traces of their extravagances, 
scoffing at what ought to be above all jest and joke,—would you not 
agree that there is something in the minds of these young men which 
must frighten everyone who has not yet given up all hope for better 
times ? 

Possibly you have heard of what happened a year ago at Gottingen. 
The police of this town, in common with the rector of the university, 
had fixed a certain hour—midnight—at which everybody was to leave 
the inns and beer-houses,—certainly a very wise ordinance, though, con- 
sidering the nightly extravagances of the students, we might say that 
twelve o’clock was even much too late an hour. This ordinance, how- 
ever, excited the students to an organised rebellion ; and even last year 
they celebrated the anniversary of their bravery by a nocturnal proces- 
sion through the streets. Such occurrences are not isolated and excep- 
tional ; they are but the manifestation of the evil spirit which has 
taken possession of not a few of our German students. 

But what can we hope to find in the lower ranks of the people, if 
those who pretend to be their superiors in education as well as social 
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position, behave in this way ? Indeed a large proportion of the working- 
classes of Germany, especially in the large cities and in the manufacturing 
districts, is infected with socialistic and democratic ideas. Founded 
merely on an atheistical and materialistic basis, these doctrines have 
broken not only with religion of every kind, but also with the old 
morality ; and the cry of the corrupt populace of Ancient Rome, “ Panis 
et circenses !” has here again become the device of the German populace. 
I myself have heard them saying, “‘What do we care for civilisation ? or 
why do we want science, fine arts, and religion? What have we to do 
with your obsolete moral principles, which are only introduced in 
favour of our oppressors? Give us what we can eat and drink, and 
what will give us pleasure. We want nothing besides.” A generation 
has grown up which threatens to destroy the whole of human society, 
and all those institutions which are the fruit of the efforts made in 
past centuries. That the danger is not here exaggerated, the German 
Parliament can attest; for it has passed a special law to deprive the 
socialistic faction of the power to propagate their principles either by 
the press or by public meetings. The disease must be very dangerous 
when the physicians feel compelled to apply such remedies. 

But all these moral corruptions, which have penetrated the body of 
our people so deeply, have their origin in the irreligious principles which 
have been allowed to take possession of the minds of the people. And 
we cannot doubt that the neglect of the fourth commandment has in 
a great measure been the cause of this. When we see whole classes of 
the people manifesting a perversity founded on false religious opinions ; 
when the infection seizes even those classes which are not occupied with 
scientific pursuits that may lead the scholar to atheism ; then we must 
acknowledge that there are general causes for this phenomenon—that 
there must be something in the behaviour of these classes of the popu- 
lation which cannot but produce such a result. The general connection 
of the whole is visible enough—there is no Sabbath left; with the 
Sabbath, religion is gone ; and with religion, morality has lost its indis- 
pensable foundation : the tie which binds morality to heaven is cut, and 
the fall into the abyss is inevitable. 

That the more highly educated classes, who finish their studies at the 
universities, do not keep Sunday as a real day of rest, devoted to the 
exercises of religion, we have ample weekly experience. As the students 
profane the night from Saturday to Sunday by their drinking bouts, so 
their rest on Sunday is nothing but sleep, needed to recover from the 
debaucheries of the preceding night ; in the later years of their life they 
generally go on in the same way in which they began in their youth. 
Hence, for these classes of society, Sunday is merely a day for dinner- 
parties and other pleasures. But there is no sharing in religious 
services, no reading of the Scriptures or other religious books. “These 
are for the common people.” The Bible is, if not quite despised, at 
least left unopened by a great many even of the higher ranks, and to 
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join the congregation in the sanctuary is unfashionable. “As for me,” a 
man of that class once plainly said to me, “I would not at all mind 
going to church, but all my friends would laugh at me ;” another, who 
went to church for some time, stayed away again because his companions 
had laughed at him, saying, “he intends to become pious ;” and these 
were men who pretended to be among the best educated. 

As for the lower classes, it is quite natural that they should follow 
the example of the others. If they are servants in the houses of the 
“better classes,” they are obliged to work on Sunday because of their 
masters’ parties; and if they work in factories, they also may not 
cease from labour on the holy day. The machine does not stop, and 
as they are but parts of the machine, they may not stop either. But 
how could you expect to find warm Christian faith and true religious 
principle where the Bible is unknown, or, rather, has become unknown 
since they left the public schools, and where the people do not hear 
the word of life? Here, doubtless, we find the spiritual and moral 
injury our people have suffered ; and the restoration of Sunday to its 
due position is one of our chief needs, especially in regard to the rising 
generation. What will become of the children now growing up among 
us if they see their parents despising Sunday, and, with Sunday, 
religion ? 

The restoration of the Sabbath is certainly a most important point, 
but if any one should say this is but an outward matter, we answer 
that the outwork must be taken before we can hope to take the fortress. 
But it must be a real restoration; Sunday must again become what it 
ought to be according to the will of Him who has instituted it, a real 
day of rest, not only from work, but also from all those pleasures 
which are nothing but work, and only profane the day, being opposed 
to its real purpose. 

Among those who favour our endeavours, acknowledging that there 
is indeed a damage to be repaired, are some who desire to make 
Sunday a day of rest, but only in a worldly sense, refusing the demand 
that it be hallowed by being devoted to religious exercises. “ Our 
people, they say, need recreation from their weekly labours and sorrows, 
hence it is necessary to have a day on which labour and commerce are 
suspended ; and Sunday may be this day, according to the old custom ; 
but we cannot allow the restoration of the fourth commandment, 
making the Sunday question one of religion.” They do not conceal 
their own personal intention of substituting concerts, scientific lectures, 
&e., as more suited for our modern civilisation, instead of religious 
exercises, But what would result if they should succeed? Sunday 
would become a day of pleasure only, and, we must fear, only of such 
pleasures as would utterly destroy spiritual life, and would not be a 
recreation. We would prefer that Sunday should remain a day of work, 
and would call that a more pardonable sin and a more tolerable evil. 

What Germany needs is to be renewed by the faith and the Spirit of 
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our Lord. None of the controversies in which our nation is at present 
engaged can be settled by arguments alone. The Sunday question is 
connected with every one of them, and shows the necessity of true 
Christian faith, which alone can truly recreate and elevate mankind. 

It is undoubtedly a very difficult task to remove a disease which has 
penetrated the body so deeply, especially because it cannot be cured by 
outward remedies. We cannot call the temporal power to our aid, as 
we must fear that assistance from that quarter would but increase the 
evil instead of curing it. We can only appeal to the free-will of our 
countrymen ; and there we cannot ignore the fact that opinions and 
interests differ greatly, while prejudices are very obvious. The way we 
have to go will, therefore, be long, and, as the apostle says, “ Ye have 
need of patience.” Perhaps the Lord will awaken the sleeping souls of 
our people, and grant us to feel more keenly that, above all things, we 
need Him. Then we shall also appreciate the day of rest, and be care- 
ful enough not to destroy what was established for our own sake by the 
merciful God our Heavenly Father. 

Friepricu H. BRANDES. 


THE INNER SPIRIT OF OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 


ROM the moment when our Lord comes before us in His public 
capacity to the last hour of His life, His mind is entirely 
occupied with one object—the spiritual enterprise which He has taken 
in hand. Nothing else awakens in Him more than a passing interest. 
Not that He deems other pursuits unworthy of the regard of those who 
have a calling to them. The use He makes, for illustration, of the 
employments of fishermen, vine-dressers, builders, merchants, and the 
like, shows that He could appreciate these callings, and commend those 
who pursued them with diligence, but with due regard to higher things. 
His allusions to the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air, to the 
fig tree when its branch is yet tender, to the appearance of the sky 
at night and at morning, to the sparrows, to the lightning and other 
objects of nature, indicate an eye for natural phenomena as both 
interesting in themselves and useful in the analogies and lessons which 
they suggest. Many other subjects are wholly passed by in our Lord’s 
conversations and discourses, to which we cannot believe Him to have 
been indifferent. His active interest centres in the building up of the 
Kingdom of God, and all that is not immediately connected therewith 
seems for the time to be beyond His view. 
To understand His relation to these things, we must think of Him as we 
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think of a general in a war crisis, or of a physician in a time of plague, 
or of any one else who has got in hand some urgent business, and has 
but avery short time to overtake it. A soldier sent to Egypt, or India, or 
other remote country on momentous duty, and requiring to despatch his 
business with the utmost rapidity, has to leave behind him a thousand 
interests, that, with more leisure and less urgency, {might worthily 
occupy a share of his attention. He may be fond of scientific inquiries, 
but what can he do in them on the field of battle? He may be 
greatly attached to his family and friends, but in active service all 
thought of enjoying domestic life must be abandoned. He may be a 
devourer of books, but with the duty which hehasin hand, general reading is 
not even to be dreamt of. The same is true of a physician, while a plague 
is raging. It is evident that our Lord regarded His duty as akin to 
theirs. He had to work while it was called to-day. He knew well that 
His time was very short. In three or four brief years the whole of the 
work had to be accomplished for which He came into this world. The 
foundations had to be laid of the Kingdom that can never be moved. 
A direction had to be given to the thoughts and feelings of men in 
opposition to all the forces of evil that were to sweep through the world to 
the end of time. Suffering had to be borne, enemies to be conquered, 
obedience to be rendered, atonement to be made, everlasting righteous- 
ness to be brought in; in a word, a work had to be completed that 
besides its bearing on the glory of God and the salvation of men, would 
form a new point of departure for the history of the universe, inas- 
much as it was the Divine purpose that Jesus Christ should become 
the pivot, as it were, for the universe to move on, the new centre for 
all things in heaven and on earth (Ephes. i. 10, R.V.). 

It was surely fitting that a work so stupendous, and that had to be 
accomplished so quickly, should fill His soul. Whatever He might 
think of art and science, philosophy or culture, politics or social pro- 
gress, these were not suitable matters to occupy His attention, or to be 
brought before His disciples during the great crisis of His work. He that 
was so straitened by His baptism of suffering till it should be accomplished ; 
that so agonised in Gethsemane under the shadow of His conflict ; that 
even in the less exciting times of His ministry spent nights in prayer 
for needed strength, could not have allowed other topics to divide His 
attention, while the redemption of a world hung in the balance, and all 
depended on Him. 

The life of our blessed Lord, then, is the very pattern and _ perfection 
of consecration. He is the perfect example of the single eye, and in 
consequence, of the whole body full of light. He is at the furthest 
possible remove from all who serve two masters—from the whole tribe 
of men to whom Bunyan gives his expressive names—Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, Mr. By-ends, Mr. Worldly Wiseman. He has no interest but 
that of the Kingdom of God, and for advancing that kingdom He spares 
no energy that can be brought into play, declines no suffering, grudges 
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no sacrifice, dreads no danger. From whichsoever of the four Gospels 
we derive our impression of His life, the result is the same. He soars 
high above all vulgar ambitions and personal aims. While in the 
world, He is not of it. On the men of His time this feature of His life 
must have made a profound impression. On the men of all time it 
continues to make the same. It is one of the chief elements of the halo 
that surrounds His name, and that even from those who are least like 
Him draws forth the almost involuntary exclamation, ‘Thou art fairer 
than the children of men.” 

This consecration of our Lord to the service of God in the interest of 
sinful men may be viewed in three lights, according as we direct atten- 
tion to one or other of the three parties concerned,—God, Man, and 
Christ Himself. In reference to Gop the Father, Christ became His 
servant for the work of redemption, and the thoroughness of His con- 
secration appears in his complete surrender of Himself to the Father’s 
will. In reference to Man, He was moved by a burning desire for his 
salvation, and the thoroughness of His consecration appears in the 
unexampled nature of the work undertaken out of compassion and 
sympathy for him. In reference to HimsELF, the same appears in 
the completeness of His self-abnegation, giving up every personal 
interest and feeling, encountering every danger and suffering, making 
nothing of Himself, if only He might accomplish the work of deliverance 
so dear to His soul. 

All who have been remarkable for faithful and zealous service in 
God’s cause have been more or less marked by these three qualities. 
But in human ministries they are seldom blended in the fittest propor- 
tions. In some of the prophets, for example, you find that quality 
prominent that vindicates the will of God, and His claims on His creatures. 
To men of this type the chief aspect of the world’s sin is as insult to 
God, as rebellion against His will, and repudiation of His claims. They 
are like servants of an injured master bent on securing for him the honour 
that he deserves. In their addresses to men, a tone of indignant 
remonstrance marks their words. Pre-eminent as examples of this class 
are such prophets as Elijah and John the Baptist. Soft raiment is 
not their apparel, and soft words are not their mode of speech. Their 
mission is mainly to startle and rouse a careless generation, and demand 
their homage for the authority of God. “Glory to God in the highest ” 
is the key-note of their song. 

Again, there have been servants of God in whom the element of 
human tenderness predominates. Men like Jeremiah and Hosea have 
very sensitive hearts, and are profoundly moved by the misery of their 
brethren. Some of their most touching appeals are inspired by the 
feeling that their sinful ways are driving them into misery and ruin, 
and that if they would be saved, if they would be happy, they must 
return to the Lord. It is the brotherly or human element that is most 
conspicuous in such men. Entreaty is much more their weapon than 
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rebuke. To lessen the sum of human misery is their ruling passion. 

“Peace on earth and good will to man” predominates in their song. 

In both classes the service is accompanied by profound self-abnegation. 
Personal aims are disregarded. In the case of Elijah and John the 
Baptist, this self-abnegation is carried out into absolute crucifixion to the 
world, They seem to strip themselves of every human comfort and joy. 
Those who are more moved by sympathy for their fellows, are hardly 
less conspicuous for their self-denial. The intensity of their brotherly 
feeling makes it impossible for them to live at ease while their brethren 
are in misery. Whatever they can do, whatever they can give, what- 
ever they may suffer in the cause of their brethren, all is done with a 
freeness and cordiality that cannot be surpassed. 

These three elements of consecration, as we have said, are not always 
found in due proportion. As in some species of granite, you find a pre- 
ponderance of quartz, in others of felspar, and in others of mica, and 
only in a few varieties the three elements blended in the best proportion, 
so in human ministries. No true servant of God, indeed, wants any of 
the three elements, and in the great Old-Testament ministries, while the 
proportion varies, the combination is ever found. But in some cases, 
chiefly outside the Bible, we see a tendency to excess in one direction 
or another, and for want of the balancing element, the result is not so 
favourable. Where zeal for the honour of God greatly predominates, 
there is sometimes a hardness of manner if not of feeling, that causes a 
recoil to more sympathetic natures. In his eagerness to execute judg- 
ment on those who outraged the authority of God, Phinehas hardly 
seems to remember the misery to which they are doomed. Human 
sympathy is not his forte. His watchword is, ‘“ Let God arise, and let 
His enemies be scattered.” Even where this zeal for God is real—say 
in a Cromwell,—the character that results is often in its severity 
terrible. But where zeal for God is counterfeited by ecclesiastical or 
other ambition, and where the place of human sympathy is usurped by 
a most bitter malignity, the scenes enacted bafile description. Witness 
the atrocities of Mohammedan massacres, or the cold-blooded horrors of 
the Inquisition. On the other hand, if human sympathy be allowed to 
prevail unduly, there is a tendency to a sentimental compassion, that 
would separate between sin and the suffering which is its natural con- 
sequence. Wrongdoers may become the objects of an interest, and even 
a complacency, which is withheld from the struggling and the indus- 
trious. It was this excess of compassion for the criminal class, as 
illustrated in the refined arrangements of our “ model-prisons,” that 
provoked the ridicule and sarcasm of Carlyle in his “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.’ The same tendency may be traced in the disposition of 
the present day to tone down the sterner features of theology, and 
especially those which relate to the punishment of sin. Under such 
influences, the whole system of government, human and Divine, becomes 
relaxed and feeble, and the solemn truth which needs to be so well 
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remembered, loses all influence, “The soul that sinneth, it shall 

die.” 

It is the combination of the two elements in due proportion,—of regard 
to God’s will and zeal for His glory on the one hand, and sympathy with 
man and brotherly concern for his sorrows and sufferings on the other,— 
that constitutes the highest type of service, and tends to results the 
most solid and satisfactory. Where these two features are thus com- 
bined, and are accompanied by that personal self-abnegation which 
always lends so high a charm, a species of excellence is realised, to 
which, however it may condemn themselves, few hearts can withhold the 
tribute of their admiration. 

Now, when we turn our attention to the public service of our blessed 
Lord, we find it marked by a faultless combination and beautiful pro- 
portion of all the three elements. At the very foundation of His human 
character lay the profoundest reverence for the Father’s will, and an 
indefeasible regard for His rights and claims. Blending with this in 
beautiful harmony was a very tender spirit of humanity—a heart that 
bled for every human misery and panted to relieve it. And in the 
fulfilment alike of the one feeling and the other—of zeal for God and 
sympathy for man, there was the most complete renunciation of self in 
every shape and form ; where God’s will on the one hand, and man’s 
welfare on the other were concerned, self was not for one moment 
thought of. The whole earthly career of Christ was a career of self- 
renunciation ; but, like a Jungfrau or a Matterhorn, rising high above 
its mountain-chain, acts of still loftier self-denial rose above the 
ordinary level of His life, culminating, to speak paradoxically, in the 
sacrifice of the cross and the humiliation of the tomb. 

Let us dwell for a little on each of these features of the public service 
of our Lord. 

I. And first, of His high reverence for the will and the claims of the 
Father. Knowing as we do His supreme Godhead, it is very difficult 
for us to get into our minds the possibility of His assuming a position 
of entire subjection to another. But we must remember that the 
Person of Christ is quite beyond the sphere of our experience, and that 
what bears upon it can only be matter of revelation and of faith. It 
is one of the most beautiful features of Christ’s human life delineated 
in Scripture, that throughout its whole extent He is seen actuated by 
the feeling that personally He must be subject to the will of another. 
He was under the constant sense of that obligation, both in what He 
did and in what He suffered. “I came down from heaven not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” “My meat is to 
do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.” So also 
with regard to His sufferings ; after strong crying and tears in Geth- 
semane that if it were possible the cup might pass from Him, He 
becomes thoroughly reconciled by the simple thought that God wills 
it,—‘ Not My will but Thine be done.” Not only is the thought of 
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God’s will a support under bodily and mental pain, it is a refuge too 
under mental perplexity. In itself it could be only profound pain to 
Christ to think of the hardness of Chorazin and Bethsaida, the impeni- 
tence of Capernaum, and generally the opposition to the Gospel of those 
whom He calls “the wise and prudent” (Matt. xi. 25). But even in 
the view of these things He finds a quiet nook where His soul may 
rest in peace, in the thought of the holy will that rules over all—< Even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” In reviewing their 
public life, there is probably no feature in which even God’s best 
servants find more cause for self-condemnation than their forgetfulness 
of His will, both in what they have done and what they have suffered ; 
how striking in contrast to this, the uniform, profound, uncompromising 
regard to it by our blessed Lord! At the end of all He could say 
without reserve or compunction, “I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Me to do.” 

And as our Lord thus honoured God’s will Himself, so He constantly 
maintained its claim on others. For men to transgress the command- 
ment of God by their traditions—to neutralise the fifth commandment 
by the absurdities of Corban—was an outrage on the‘law of God. To 
Jesus Christ the moral law contained in the Scriptures was the reflexion 
of the Divine will, the very transcript of God’s holy nature ; and of all 
wrong notions of His mission, that which He was most eager to explode 
was, that in reference to that law, He had come not to fulfil but to 
destroy. In His parables He is ever upholding the authority of the 
lawgiver, vindicating His sovereignty, His right to do what He will 
with His own ; vindicating His proprietorship, His 1ight to the fruits 
of the vineyard ; vindicating His authority and power as judge, and 
the certainty of His punishing the indolent and careless, and rewarding 
the good and faithful servant. Not only is regard to the will of God 
an important element of Christian character in Christ’s view, but it is 
the great test by which every life will be tried at the judgment, and 
the most momentous issues of eternity determined,—‘“ Not every one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” And 
the element of character that endears men socially to Christ, and that 
establishes in His society that oneness of spirit and aim which is the joy 
and charm of family life, is consecration to the will of God,—* For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my mother, and sister, and brother.” 

Thus, during all His ministry, our Lord was overshadowed by a lofty 
sense of what was due to the will of the Father ; it penetrated His 
soul to its core, controlled all His actions, influenced all His teaching, 
and moulded all His aims. In proportion to the depth of this im- 
pression was His sense of the evil of sin, His grief for the moral ruin 
of the world, and His desire to build up a kingdom in truth, righteous- 
ness, and love. Of His sense of the evil of sin, we have a striking 
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proof in such earnest words as these, ‘‘ It thy right hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off and cast it from thee.” Sin is such an awful thing 
that even a right hand or a right eye is not too much to lose if the 
loss could save you from the sin. Yet on every side He sees the traces 
of sin, and the disorder and misery which are bred of it. A nature less 
controlled might have abandoned itself to despair in view of such moral 
confusion and desolation ; in the case of our Lord, it only braces Him to 
the efforts and sacrifices necessary for the work of redemption—neces- 
sary at once to vindicate the honour of God and the majesty of His 
law, and to give birth to a regenerated world in which the will of God 
would rule supreme—the “new heavens and the new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness.” 

II. If the public ministry of our Lord was thus controlled by a 
supreme regard to the will and glory of God, it was marked, not less 
conspicuously, by the intensity of His sympathy for man. 

It is not enough to say that our Lord’s heart was kind and tender. 
There are many such hearts that are not sympathetic ; that pursue 
calmly the tenor of their own comfortable lives, not much disturbed by 
the troubles and sorrows of their brethren. A sympathetic heart is 
one that makes the case of another its own ; that feels a personal pang 
at its griefs ; that cannot rest till all is done that can be done to allay 
them, and that freely gives up for this purpose its time, its means, its 
comforts, and, if need be, its very life. 

It is said of Jesus Christ, that “ Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses ”’ (Matt. viii. 17). He did not view men’s troubles afar 
off, sending from time to time a substantial contribution for their relief, 
with hearty wishes for their welfare ; He went in among them, lived in 
the midst of them, and burdened Himself with their case. Even their 
temporal ailments moved His heart to its core ; while their spiritual 
condition, terrible though it was, led to nothing less than His substitu- 
tion of Himself in their room, to bear for them all that Divine justice 
demanded, and by this sacrifice, save them from their sins. 

The whole miracles of Christ were monuments of sympathy. Every 
case of disease healed, of devils ejected, of the hungry fed, of the 
dead raised, was a token of His compassion for the sutiering. Such 
parables as that of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the son asking 
bread of his father, revealed the tenderness of His own heart. It 
seemed impossible for Him to witness suffering without relieving it. 
‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” indicated the largeness, as well as the tenderness of His heart. 
Instead of being repelled by the miseries and disorders of the world, 
Jesus was attracted to them. He flung Himself into the great flood of 
disorder and suffering to take on Him the burden of stemming it and 
healing it. He knew that it would not be cured without most grievous 
suffering on His part ; but His intense compassion overcame all dread 
of suffering, and indeed all thought of Himself. The bright consum- 
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mation for which His loving heart thirsted must be realised. “ For the 
joy that was set before Him, He endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” 

III. This calls up the third element of high consecration—self-sur- 
render, readiness for every form of self-denial necessary for the achieve- 
ment of a great end. 

What Jesus did in this respect lies on the very surface of His 
history. First there was the self-surrender involved in His incarnation 
—coming into this disordered world, and becoming a member of our 
fallen family. Then there was the self-denial of His humble mode of 
life—without even the comforts of a fixed home,—‘ The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay His head.’ Further, there was the self-denial arising 
from collisions with opponents, from the contradiction of sinners, from 
the plots of calumniators, and from the frailties and sins of His disciples. 
And lastly, there was the mysterious and incomprehensible suffering 
arising from the relation in which He placed Himself to the Father as 
surety and substitute of His people ; when, in the strong language of 
the Apostle, He became a sin and a curse for them “that the blessing 
of Abraham might come on the Gentiles ; that they might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith.” 

Side by side with such acts of self-renunciation, it may seem trivial 
to refer to the surrender of all those intellectual pursuits and social 
pleasures in which in other circumstances our Lord might have been 
pleased to engage. Engrossed as He was with His work, He had no 
time for foreign travel, or for science, or art, or philosophy, or history, 
or any branch of literature, or for any of the ordinary recreations or 
amenities of life. It behoved Him to discard all such things while 
engaged in laying the foundations of His kingdom. And such things 
as the pursuit of wealth, or of comfort, or of fame, or applause, or 
earthly distinction of any kind, were manifestly so entirely absent from 
His mind, that we can hardly fancy them giving Him any trouble, or 
requiring so much as an effort to brush them completely aside. 

Such was the nature of our Lord’s consecration to His work. When 
we think of it deliberately, we cease to wonder that the period of pre- 
paration was so long in proportion to the period of active service. We 
cease to think of thirty years as too long a preparation for a ministry of 
so remarkable a quality. We seem to understand better how the thirty 
years would be occupied. We fancy the spirit of regard to the will of 
God, of sympathy for man, and readiness to suffer for him, gaining 
strength from year to year under the holy discipline of Nazareth. The 
silence of that long period becomes sublime when we think of Him, 
under the guidance of the Father, slowly and steadily maturing the 
human instrument for its unexampled work—strengthening it at 
every point where the strain would be greatest, forestalling the pressure 
and the conflicts of His coming ministry, putting on the whole armour 
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of God that He might be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having 

done all, to stand. 

We come, too, to understand better another feature of His public life 
—His continual prayerfulness. Here again, is an unexpected feature. 
Why should the Son of God have needed to pray? “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Had He not all sufficiency in Himself? Was the fulness of His Divine 
nature not available to supply all the needs of His human nature ? 
But here likewise we must bear in mind what has been stated already 
—that the person of Christ is beyond our comprehension, and that the 
actings of His personality must be received by faith. We are taught 
that the conditions of His earthly life and ministry were such that that 
supply needed to be asked from the First Person of the Godhead. In 
this we find the key to His unwearied prayerfulness. It is not in human 
nature to hold supplies of Divine strength that last for ever. As the 
body needs its daily bread, so does the soul. Even the human nature 
of Jesus needed to be kept up to the mark by constant communications 
from above. His devotion to the will of God needed to be sustained in 
strength, where the doing of that will was so difficult, as the struggles 
of Gethsemane showed. His sympathy for man needed nursing and 
replenishing, when man himself was doing his utmost to extinguish it ; 
was seeking in every way to compass the ruin of Him who was seeking, 
not less unweariedly, to effect his salvation. It was a strange duel— 
the Son of God striving to save the sons of men, and these very sons of 
men striving to destroy the Son of God. His self-renunciation needed 
daily renewal, for often would the weary body crave rest when duty 
demanded continued activity ; often would the spirit be ready to fail 
when it was necessary, though faint, to be still pursuing. To keep up 
the supply of Divine influence, and have it full and ready for every 
emergency, was the purpose of Christ in these continued prayers. If 
duty never seemed to him too hard ; if self-denial never appeared too 
arduous ; if day by day found Him at His post, healing, teaching, journey- 
ing, meeting the cavils of His opponents, and trying to put into the 
crass minds of His followers some spiritual views of the kingdom of God ; 
if the stream of His beautiful life flowed calmly on, spreading purity and 
blessing on every side, unaffected alike by the heats of summer and the 
frosts of winter, it was because that habit of prayer to His Father was 
kept up so constantly : “I have set the Lord always before me; because 
He is at my right hand, I shall not be moved” (Ps. xvi. 8). 


The question cannot but arise in conclusion, Is this consecrated life 
of Christ’s a literal example for His ministers now? Granting that some 
parts of Christ’s work are wholly beyond our sphere, and granting 
that at the utmost it is but a fraction of what fell to Him that falls 
to us, are we bound to consecrate ourselves as much as He did, and 
especially are we called on to renounce all those lawful pursuits and 
recreations which in His case behoved to be set aside ? 
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One thing is very plain along the whole line of Christian biography 
and history, that in proportion to the degree in which men do conse- 
crate themselves to the service of God and their fellows is the measure 
of success they are privileged to enjoy. Consecration and spiritual 
power go together. The great evangelists of the world—men like Paul, 
Augustine, Columba in the olden time ; men like Wesley, Whitefield, 
W. C. Burns, Moody in more recent years—have been marked not less for 
the thoroughness with which they have given themselves to Christ’s work, 
than the marvellous results they have been able to achieve. Perhaps 
the greatest snare of the Christian minister is half-heartedness in his 
service. And the things that he reserves, and in his secret heart is not 
prepared to give up, are not commonly things conspicuously sinful. 
They are rather subtle forms of selfishness, subtle cravings of the heart 
seldom spoken of to others, and seldom placed distinctly before his own 
mind. It is hard for him to give up a craving for the good opinion of the 
world. Love of praise, of distinction, of fame, like the dispossessed 
Canaanites, will often lurk in their old holds. Love of ease, self- 
indulgence, leading to indolent habits and very ineffective service, find 
many a victim, especially in places far removed from the centres of life 
and influence. It is hard to see how indolent, self-indulgent men can 
call themselves servants of Christ. We do not speak of those who enter 
the priest’s office that they may eat a bit of bread. It is no wonder if 
the current of their lives becomes carnal, and their alienation from 
Christ complete. We speak of those who enter the ministry with an 
honest desire to be useful in the highest of all ways, in turning many 
to righteousness, but who, being destitute of thorough consecration, fall 
under lowering influences, are content just to keep things going, and 
do nothing effectual for building up their Master’s kingdom. Place 
their indolence and self-indulgence alongside Christ’s whole-hearted 
self-surrender, His unwearied devotion of every energy to the good of 
men and the glory of the Father, and what trace of resemblance can 
you find between them? 

Ought a Christian minister then to take no interest in anything 
except the immediate work of his calling? Are literature, art, science, 
society, general culture, simply snares which it would be his best and 
wisest course to eschew for ever? In some cases it may be so. Some 
department of mission or of pastoral work may be so urgent, it may 
demand such constant attention, it may provide such blessed oppor- 
tunities for the highest usefulness, that his true course is to give 
himself wholly to it, to follow Christ exclusively, and let the dead 
bury their dead. If any true man feels called to this course, let 
him have all honour for it! Never let his want of literature, or 
culture, or art, be any reproach, if like his Master he has thrown 
them aside, not because he despises them, but because he feels his 
work so great, his race so urgent that he must devote himself to it 
alone ! 
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For more ordinary men in the ministry, the demand of duty may 
be not to discard all such things, but to try to use and consecrate them. By 
God’s blessing they may be made helpful in the Lord’s work. Genius and 
all its gifts may be used in the service of Christ, for the good of man. 
Learning may be devoted to the highest uses. Culture may become 
the handmaid of high Christian usefulness. But the Christian minister 
must look well to it that they are truly consecrated to Christ’s service. 
Even good men are so liable to reserve them as little stores of personal 
gratification, that there is an imminent danger of self-deceit. 

Would only we had a host of truly and thoroughly consecrated 
lives! Stagnation would be unknown in the Church; life would 
spring up even in the most barren desert; the glory of Carmel and 
Sharon would appear throughout all our borders. 
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PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 
No. I. 


HAVE been asked by the Editor to state my views on “ Progress in 
Theology,” and to state them in a brief form, with a view to 
further discussion. My only reluctance to comply with the editorial 
request has been the twofold fact, that I am pre-engaged to other work 
which should have been done long ago, and that I have doubts as to 
my ability to treat such a subject at once adequately and briefly so as 
to indicate my views thoroughly, and yet protect myself against the 
misinterpretations which in Scotland, and within the sphere of traditional 
Presbyterianism, are apt to beset any position supposed to be “advanced ” 
on theological questions. I have before discussed the relation of con- 
troversy to the progress of theological thought. It has certain undoubted 
advantages in clearing the ground, and driving the pioneer—or any one 
who may consider himself the pioneer—of new modes of thought into 
the open, where he cannot shelter himself in vague and doubtful expres- 
sions, or retreat under cover of old language used with a new meaning. 
Dolus latet in generalibus ; and discussion elicits and fixes the drift of 
general propositions, interrogates and sifts them till their purport is 
made plain. This sifting process is good in theology as in every other 
department of knowledge. All the same, I do not estimate highly the 
value of controversy in theology, especially in a time like ours, when so 
many minds are pausing over great questions, and trying honestly to 
reach the truth about them. I have had my own share of disputation, 
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and it has long since lost its charm for me. All my hope for the 
theological future of Scotland is in quiet growth—the taking root down- 
wards and springing upwards of larger thoughts than have hitherto 
dominated the mind of our Churches, till that mind moves forward of 
its own accord, expanding as all growth must expand, but not casting 
aside as useless the old sheaths which once enclosed its life and held it 
together. 

I should not myself, therefore, court controversy on this or any other 
subject. I am not prepared to say whether good may come of it or 
not. But as the subject is a really interesting and vital one, on which 
I have what appear to myself very clear and decided opinions, I shall 
endeavour to treat it as briefly as I can, and to make my own views 
sufficiently intelligible. 

I have never had any doubt, since I could think about theology at 
all, that it is like every branch of knowledge—progressive. During 
my first session as a theological teacher, I lectured on the subject in 
reference to Macaulay’s well-known adverse argument in his essay on 
“ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” I think still, as I thought then with 
more timidity, that in Macaulay’s Essays there are few arguments less 
successful than this once famous polemic. It is the production of a 
man who knew little of theology, as Mr. Gladstone says,* and who 
was fond of brilliant paradoxes. I have long since ceased to give the 
lecture, because the argument seemed hardly worth repeating, and it 
was pitched in a strain of rhetoric which I no longer admire. [| should 
not be doing justice to the subject or to your readers if I went back 
upon this old line of thought, or detained them over Lord Macaulay’s 
commonplaces. Nowhere more than in theology is the old adage true, 
“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” A man may be very great and know 
nothing of theology. It is even considered in some quarters now-a- 
days a mark of intellectual elevation “to hate theology.” But when 
we are ignorant of a subject, or hate it, we had better not speak about it. 
We can hardly hope to say anything wise. Lord Macaulay had splen- 
did gifts, but he was “ cocksure,” as Lord Melbourne said, about many 
things of which he knew little ; and he will live, not by his common- 
places—often vulgar in thought, however brilliant in expression—but 
by the breadth and insight of his political and historical generalisations. 

If theology be a true branch of knowledge, it must, in my opinion, 
be progressive. It is of the nature of all human knowledge to advance. 
In no department of truth do ideas remain stationary. Further 
inquiry into facts, a wider or more accurate compass of observation, a 
clearer and more discriminating insight, not only throw light on the 
facts themselves, but especially upon their relations—their coherence in 
some order which links the facts together, and serves so far to explain 
them. This, of course, all will admit of every branch of natural science. 
But there are those who will draw a line round theology, and say theo- 





* Gleanings, Article Macaulay, vol. ii. 
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logy is a Divine and not a natural science. Its truths come from God, 

and are immutable as God Himself. 

It is hard to have to discuss phrases of this kind ; to the theological 
thinker they cover so much confusion of thought that he has difli- 
culty in dealing with them patiently. For, first of all—to use the term 
given, not chosen—how can there be a science differently constructed 
from other sciences ? What is “science” but our mental grasp of any 
order of facts? The facts may be “natural” or may be “ revealed,” 
to use customary language under a certain measure of protest (because 
such words as “natural” and “revealed,” apart from explanation, 
cover many ambiguities) ; but the knowledge of them in any definite 
form can only be reached in one way—by inquiry and reflection. 
Whatever may be the character of the facts themselves, or wherever 
they may be found—in what is called the “book of nature” or the 
“ book of revelation ”—we can only know them, they can only become 
“science,” in virtue of our study and co-ordination of them. The 
Divine facts of revelation, no less than other facts, must be arranged 
and systematised before they can assume any form of science. We 
must carefully note, compare, and classify them, and then repro- 
duce them in coherent relation or system, before they become a theo- 
logy. The very name of “Systematic Theology” is a testimony to 
this. Biblical theology restricts itself to the relation and interpreta- 
tion of the ideas of Scripture as in Scripture, as set forth by the several 
Biblical writers ; but theology strictly so called, in the sense in which 
such a phrase is used as “ Progress in Theology,” goes further than 
this. It asks, What is the product of all these ideas, viewed in their 
absolute import, in logical and systematic proportion? How do 
they coalesce and modify one another, and finally unify into a system ? 
Now such asystem can only be reached in theology, as in other sciences, 
by a purely human process,—that is to say, a process of analysis, 
classification, and interpretation. What are the successive propositions of 
the Confession of Faith—to take a familiar illustration—but the co-ordi- 
nated statement of the truths or principles supposed to be asserted or 
contained in the proof passages at the bottom of the pages? And can 
any one doubt that the process by which these truths or principles 
were elaborated was one of ordinary criticism and thought? Such a 
process, of course, does not exclude Divine assistance, the co-opera- 
tion of the Divine influence, by which all good thought or work is 
done in the Church. On the contrary, on a right view, it implies such 
co-operation.* But this does not make the process essentially different 

* The “Christian consciousness,” or spiritual intelligence Divinely enlightened, is 
presupposed both in the construction of a theological system and its reception and 
understanding. But the spiritual condition, however fitting, in no degree makes the 
scientific conditions which enter into a theological system the less necessary. No 
amount of piety, or even of spiritual insight (not always associated with piety) can com- 
pensate the lack of knowledge or scientific qualification in any one professing to be a 
theologian. To assume this would be fatal to all pretence of theology being in any 
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from that which takes place in the elaboration of any other department 
of knowledge. It could only become essentially different by ceasing 
to be human; or by supposing such an infusion of Divine aid as 
to secure the human process from all error—which is the hypothesis 
of Roman infallibility. The theory of Romanism is quite consistent. 
toman Catholicism presumes not only an infallible revelation, but an 
infallible voice of interpretation. When the Romanist, therefore, speaks 
of the data of his creed as a Divine science, he does not talk nonsense, 
as the Protestant does who uses such language. He does not, indeed, 
make more of his Divine science because he supposes it to be guaran- 
teed by the Divine voice of the Church ; for who is to guarantee the 
Divine or infallible reception of the voice, or what it utters? <A 
science may be ever so Divine, but it cannot be of any use to me 
before I understand it. And with all my efforts I may misunderstand 
it. ‘‘Infallibility,” in short, is “a mere trap to catch sunbeams.” 
There never was a more radical misnomer applied to any human posses- 
sion. No human being can be secured infallible knowledge of any- 
thing, and if he could, his knowledge would cease to be religious. If he 
could not help believing, the essence of belief would be destroyed in 
him. What he calls his belief would be quite apart from his will, and, 
therefore, quite apart from his conduct. It would be of the nature of 
demonstration or superstition—neither of which is religion. 

But we must not digress from our subject. The result of all we have 
said is to show that theological science is a product of human in- 
telligence, in like manner as any other science. The facts may come 
to us by special revelation, but the process by which the mind of the 
Church works up the data into a theological system is essentially iden- 
tical with the process by which any system of knowledge is elaborated. 

But, if this be so, progress is an essential note of theology, 
of every other branch of knowledge. The facts may remain unchange- 
able. They cannot, however, be more unchangeable than the facts of 
nature. They m may be summed up in the ‘Divine record we call 
Scripture. All that can be known of God, or of Christ, or of our 
sinful nature and the means of restoring it, “what man is to be- 
lieve concerning God and what duty God requires of man,” may be 


degree a science. Dr, Chalmers’ notions, often expressed in his letters (as well, | 
believe, as in some of his lectures), about a pious Scotch peasant being a better theolo- 
gian than many a German divine, may or may not be true in particular cases, But here, 
as often, Dr. Chalmers failed to distinguish the essential point. No comparison of indivi- 
dual cases can ever alter the essential necessity of learning and speculative capacity for 
the understanding of all higher theological questions. A devout Scottish peasant may 
understand some points of Christian doctrine better than many a German divine ; but he 
must be a very remarkable peasant indeed whose opinion is of any real theological 
value. Such matters as the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, or the bearing of recent 
cosmological or Darwinian speculation upon the origin of man, or the theistic problem, 
or the nice distinctions that emerge in the treatment of the doctrine of justification by 
faith, not to speak of the profound thoughts that underlie the doctrine of the Trinity, are 
only intelligible to a mind trained in historical and speculative investigation. 
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taught once for all in the Old and New Testaments ; but these primary 
constants of Christian theology must be diligently sought out and 
carefully studied—reduced to common principles—worked up into 
related propositions—articulated into a system—before they become 
theology. All this is of the nature of a scientific or semi-scientific* 
process, which is necessarily progressive in its character. As time 
advances, as the instruments of Biblical knowledge become more skilful, 
and the Divine record of course better understood—as the human 
mind itself expands and takes in the phenomena of language and 
history more accur as it comes to understand the laws of nature 
and of Providence more comprehensively—as old cosmological theories 
are disproved, and new views of the growth of life and the duration 
of the world are opened up—all this advance of thought is necessarily 
reflected on the data of Divine revelation; and in many cases a new 
and higher interpretation is found for these data—one falling more 
really into the facts, rightly understood. To suppose that the theological 
product of our older interpretations of Scripture—when (to say nothing 
else) neither the text of Scripture nor the modes of interpretation were 
so correct as they are now—can remain unaffected by all the new light 
thrown upon its pages, and upon human life, and the laws of nature ; 
in other words, to suppose that the structure can remain unmodified 
when all the constructing apparatus has been improved, and the Divine 
plans are seen in ampler vision than formerly—seems to me an ab- 
surdity that can be held by no intelligent mind. The newer criticism 
alone, in my opinion—long ago expressed elsewhere—must modify 
and renew our theology. I am ata loss to understand the state of 
mind which supposes that past dogmatic systems can remain undis- 
turbed alongside a scientific criticism which has already unsettled all 
the old notions of Scripture essentially presupposed in the construction 
of these systems. It may be hard to part with much in these 
systems, with favourite ideas which have entered very deeply into their 
structure, but that they can resist the light either of modern criticism 
or of modern science, appears to me—and has long appeared to me 
—impossible. Their alteration is even now going on before our eyes, 
an alteration which appears to many destruction, rather than advance. 
A theology which is no longer clean-cut with the old answers—which 
no longer settles problems of nature and life according to the old 
Westminster formule—seems to them not an evangelical theology at 
all. We can only say that we have faith in God and the Church. God 


























* I am obliged to break the force of my expression here, because I cannot assume— 
without an amount of exposition for which I have no time—that theology is in a com- 
plete sense a science. All philosophical agnostics, from Kant downwards, will of course 
deny it this character. I cannot touch upon the difficulties that arise here. That our 
past theology has professed to know much that it really does not know—that it never 
had data for knowing, and never can have—and therefore that there is a true sphere of 
“Christian agnosticism,” might be shown. But this is beside our purpose. 
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has never left Himself without a witness in the earth, nor in the thought 
of man. The dogmas of the Church—in the new face of Scripture, in 
the face of science, in the face of a more touching and beautiful view 
of human life—may undergo many changes. They may renounce their 
old voice of doom, and whisper in half tones where they were once 
articulate and bold both in hosanna and anathema. This lack of 
definition may seem lack of power to some; to me it is an increase of 
power, because an increase of charity. It is “ progress,” because it is 
a nearer proximity to the mind of Christ. It is the dawn of a better 
day, because it is the light that lighteth every man—shining more 
radiantly in the heart of all the creeds. 

I am aware what many will say as they read this——Tell us what 
parts of our older theology must give way. ‘Tell us in what particulars 
you look for progress—what we are to cease to believe, and what new 
truths require recognition. Iam not prepared to enter upon such 
details, and I am not in the least called upon to do so. I do not write 
in the interests of any school of theology. I signalise what appears to 
me to be a necessary note in every living theology—that it must move 
forward, or progress. I do not advocate special views on one side or 
another. It appears to me to be the highest thing I can say of our old 
Scottish theology, that it has the life of progress in it ; that it is not a 
caput mortuum, which some people would make it, out of excessive 
deference, just as we pay our highest reverence to the dead; but a 
power still full of life, growing into new forms just because it bears seed 
within it. What old shoots will fall away, and what the new growths 
will be, it is not for me, or perhaps for any one who stands within the 
movement, and whose own thought is a part of it, to say. All will be 
manifest in due time. And least of all should those, who have loved the 
old, fear for the new, for they must believe, as I too believe, that the 
very condition of any new healthy development of Christian thought in 
Scotland or anywhere, is that the same evangelical sap which was the 
life of the old shall spring up in the new in still more vital forms. 
Tares, it is true, may also spring up, and there are those who see a 
goodly crop of these already in the land. But the good must grow with 
the evil in this world—-and even in the Church itself the tares and the 
wheat are often very close together. Any growth is better than 
barrenness and death. It is better to be moving onwards, possibly 
towards higher things, than to be, as some all their days are, sitting by 
their tents counting dead treasures, and railing at all who pass them on 
the way. 

Our whole argument may be summed up in this idea of growth or 
development, on which I have more than once touched. All true 
knowledge is the subject of development. Everything that has life 
within it grows and takes new forms, and especially when the soil 
around it is teeming with fertility. Theology is no exception 
to this law. It is, on the contrary, as Neander often says—and 
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still more shows—a prominent example of it. It was a favourite 
thought of his, that as the Reformation had given such pre-eminence 
to the theology of St. Paul, our age might find a still higher type 
in the theology of St. John. Do any wish to understand how 
Christian theology grew at thé first, and took its manifold forms, in- 
spired and consecrated by one life,—let them study the second and 
third volumes of Neander’s ‘“‘Church History.” The study will do 
them good whether they are convinced or not. It is many years 
now since the seeds from this most fertile of all modern Christian 
intellects, fell into my mind and quickened some responsive intelligence 
—and the whole course of Christian theology, so utterly unmeaning 
to many, so perversely misunderstood by others, has since seemed 
not only intelligible, but full of profound rational interest. The 
fabric of Christian dogma is seen rising, not as a mysterious deposit 
laid by infallible hands, but as a great elaboration under the combined 
action of criticism and thought—the former appropriating the mean- 
ings of Scripture more and more fully, and the latter sifting the relations 
of Christian ideas to all other ideas, assimilating what was good, rejecting 
what was evil and alien, till the great lines of the Christian Creed were 
drawn out distinct and coherent. And such are always the simple and 
necessary conditions, or rather factors, of theological progress—the ever 
renewed quest of criticism, the ever renewed grasp of thought. There 
are times when both criticism and thought appear to be dead, or nearly 
so, and then theology stagnates ; but there are times like the present, 
when the critical study of Scripture takes a new start, and Christian 
thought is brought face to face with new problems—and at such times 
it is simply impossible for Christian theology to remain stationary. It 
must move forward. It must “take a new face” to meet new 
emergencies. This phrase is one which may be considered unhappily 
memorable in the history of Scottish theology. Hutcheson, the well- 
known Scottish philosopher, is said to have used it with reference to Dr. 
Leishman of Glasgow, and the new spirit and capacity which he would 
bring to bear upon the study of theology in Scotland. Even a writer 
like Dr. M‘Cosh has not hesitated to apply the phrase in an invidious 
and evil sense. What is there wrong in the phrase, or in the thing 
itself? Is there any thinker will maintain that the theology of the 
seventeenth century in Scotland was incapable of improvement ; that 
it did not in some respects need a new face in front of many questions 
raised by Hume, and the negative tendencies spreading from many 
quarters at the time? As to the success with which Leishman or any other 
did their work, that is quite another question. I might have much to 
say about it, and the really distinct service which the Church of 
Scotland—of which Reid and Campbell, no less than Leishman and 
Blair, were the sons—did for Christian thought in the eighteenth 
century. Some day I may do this in full, but I cannot even touch 
upon it now, save to say how much I differ from all who speak dis- 
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paragingly, and for the most part ignorantly, of the thought of the 
eighteenth century either in Scotland or England. 

For the present we must draw these remarks to a close. They have 
hardly followed the line I had chalked out for myself when I sat down 
to my task, and thought how I should best meet the editorial request 
that had been made to me, I had intended to deal with the question, 
so to speak, more historically ; and to show how, in point of fact, there 
is a progress in the theology of the Scriptures—and especially in the 
theology of the New Testament—which is my own line of study; a 
progress admirably depicted in such a book as Reuss’ “‘ New Testament 
Theology,” which a well-known essayist has recommended in such 
exclusive terms to students in divinity, and which I had long recom- 
mended before knowing it was so well appreciated in such a quarter. 
Nothing can be more marked than the lines of progress in the New 
Testament writers, and nothing certainly can do a student in divinity 
more guod than to follow these lines, with the help of such an intelli- 
gent and felicitous guide as Edouard Reuss, who, in various fields, has 
done so much for modern theology. The different types of theology in 
the New Testament are repeated and expanded in the early Christian 
ages, and throughout the whole history of the Church. There is 
nothing less wniform,—I use the exact word,—than the course of 
Christian theology. It is not arbitrary, or merely variant, still less is it 
contradictory, as Lord Macaulay says. There are contradictions no 
doubt ; there are purely heretical and negative offshoots, as well as 
healthy developments manifold in the very richness of their unity ; 
but there is a real life of progress underlying the whole, to those 
who lave eyes to see it and intelligence to understand it. It was 
in such channels my thoughts were running when I began the 
paper ; but they have cut in the main other channels for themselves, 
arising out of the essential structure or composition of theological 
science as it appears to me. Whether I have strengthened my argu- 
ment in this way, I do not know; but I may have presented points for 
reply, which will at least be useful, considering the object of the paper. 
One thing alone I beg, and I have no doubt the editor will secure— 
that all criticism be of the most strictly impersonal kind—confined to 


the question—with which neither my personality nor my position 
have really anything to do. 





JOHN TULLOCH. 


[No. II. of this Symposium, by Rev. Professor Hopcr, D.D., of Princeton, 
will appear in next number.—Ep.] 
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WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


Practical Cork of the Church. 


VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


‘““Wuo are the sick?” It is not a needless question by any means. We 
have known a wider opening of the hand follow upon the answer to 
the question, “ Who are the poor?” Certainly, “ the poor” are a larger 
class than many suppose, for they include institutions, as well as persons, 
all who must lean for help on the sympathy and help of others. 
Who, then, are the sick? Perhaps it may open our hearts wider if 
we say, in reply to this question, they are all who, through any infirmity, 
are laid aside from active work, including frail and aged ones, and all 
who are under the cloud of sorrow. At the same time, those who live 
without God and without Christ in the world should know that they 
are not the persons who are spoken of as “the sick” in the Word of 
God. It is God’s sick ones to whom our attention is directed, and for 
whom our care is asked—members of Christ, in regard to whom He 
can say: In visiting them, even the least of them, you visited Mr 
(Matt. xxv. 36). The careless, godless, unconverted sick are un- 
doubtedly to be sought out and visited ; but He who is “ Saviour of 
all men, but specially of those who believe” (Matt. iv. 10), in His 
peculiar love to His own, enjoins us, while doing good to all men, to 
care “especially for those who are of the household of faith” (Gal. 
vi. 10.) 

These sick ones, then, are so far commended to us for their comfort. 
We are to visit them. But a question meets us—for, it is written 
(Jas. i. 27), “ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” Is not 
this statement extravagant? It seems to place the visitation of the sick 
in an extraordinary position. For surely this duty, however well per- 
formed, is not in itself even a certain evidence of the visitor's personal 
godliness. It is important, very important, on this account, to know 
the true meaning of that verse. The key to it is found in the word 
“yeligion,” a peculiar word in the original. It is @pyoKeta, a term 
which speaks of the performance of Divine offices, or devout attention 
to the outward service of God; so much so, that Trench, in his 
“Synonyms of the New Testament,” explains it by “cultus exterior,” 
the external ceremonial or form by which the devout person is led to 
express his inward feeling. It is, in short, the attractive foliage and 
blossom on the tree, but in no sense whatever is it the root or the sap. 

Our way is now clear to ask, How we are to proceed in carrying out 
this “ Visitation of the Sick” ? 

It is well to notice that in Scripture “visit” has, in one connection, 
attached to it as its object, punishment; and in another, kindly help. 
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It is, of course, in this latter sense we use it when speaking of visiting 
the sick. There is ever in this use of it the suggestion of bringing 
help to the person in some form. In Genesis 1. 24, “ God will surely 
visit you to bring you out of this land.” In Job vii. 18, “ What is 
man that thou shouldst visit him every morning?” In Jer. xxix. 10, 
“T will visit you and perform my good word toward you.” In Zeph. 
ii. 7, “The Lord shall visit them and turn away their captivity.” In 
Luke i. 68, “He hath visited and redeemed his people.’ When the 
tears of the widow of Nain are wiped away, “God hath visited his 
people” (Luke vii. 16). How beautifully do the words of Ps. Ixv. 9 
express the effect of God’s kind providence in spring-time to the dry 
land— 
‘Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it ; 
Thou dost greatly enrich it with the river of God.” 


And may we not suggest that even thus spiritually our visiting the sick 
might always “water and enrich” till, as ver. 13 says of the valleys 
and the pastures, we leave them so blessed, that 

“They shout for joy ; they also sing.” 


A minister in Dublin, some years ago, made a call on one of his flock, 
a lady, who was feeble and rather desponding. When asked very 
tenderly about herself, her reply was, “ Weak—oh, so very weak !” 
And then she added, that she had been that day much troubled in 
mind because she had found it impossible to govern her thoughts in 
meditation and prayer, so much so, that “she had kept going over the 
sume things again and again.” “My dear friend,” replied her pastor, 
“there is provision in the Gospel for you here. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
when His soul was exceedingly sorrowful, three times prayed, and spoke 
the same words.” In a moment her face lightened up. Her trouble 
was gone. In similar circumstances, Dr. Stoughton, of London, entered 
the room of one sinking under pulmonary disease. “How are you 
feeling to-day?” ‘ Weak—oh, so very weak!” He looked at her 
pale sad face, and, with half a smile on his own face, repeated two lines 
of a hymn well known to her— 


‘When I am weak, then I am strong ; 
Grace is my shield, and Christ my song.” 


The effect was remarkable. Her countenance changed, lighted up with 
a gladness that never left it, but shone from it even in death. 

“T am useless now—quite laid aside,” said a devoted Christian man 
in a time of sickness to a friend who came hoping to speak a word in 
season. The sick man was calm and patient. The words of his friend, 
however, seemed to aid him in no way, till, in going away, he said, with 
true feeling, “You think you lie there useless; but the sight of you 
to-day has taught me what will send me on my way with stronger faith 
and confidence.” The idea of having helped another at once touched a 
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chord in the heart of the sick believer, who was left in his chamber 

with his cup brimming over. 

And it is true that the sick do help the whole in a multitude of 
ways. Let us tell them at times what their patient faith and joyous 
submission teach to those who come to help, but who go away helped 
by them. One reason for the long-continued and sore affliction of 
God’s own may be specially to preach to us the lesson of Divine 
sovereignty, and to draw forth our sympathy more and more, that 
our own souls may become more like the heart of our Great High 
Priest. 

Again, might we not sometimes suggest to God’s suffering ones, who 
lament their utter inability to be of use for God’s cause, that possibly 
they in a very special manner are giving one illustration of that 
text, “To the intent that now wnto principalities and powers might 
be known by the Church the manifold (aodvrotkiXos) wisdom of God ” 
(Eph. iii. 10). Angels who minister for the heirs of salvation may 
often be sent to the sick not to help, but to learn from them what they 
themselves can never know experimentally—viz., how the redeemed 
can pass through the hottest furnace, leaning on the Beloved. The 
same Holy Spirit who (Heb. ix. 14) upheld the humanity of Christ on 
the cross, soul and body, is upholding that suffering member of Christ’s 
body ; and angels “look into these things” with intense interest. 
He is a teacher of wngels ! 

In connection with this, it may be useful to remind the sick and 
feeble saint, that suffering borne in Christ’s name is real service. They 
think their soul is left empty, and they blame themselves for their 
unprofitableness. But falling in with the will of God is service, 
whether in the form of active doing, or passive submission and waiting. 
One day a pastor came to the bedside of a sick saint, and found her 
dull, low, sad. She did not use to be so; why was she so to-day ? 
“Oh, I have not been able since I awoke this morning till now to pray 
one petition, or offer praise, or even think over one verse.” The pastor 
had heard from the doctor that her trouble had taken a new turn, 
which had shaken her whole frame ; and so he said, ‘‘The Lord did not 
wish you to-day to pray, or praise, or remember any passage of Scrip- 
ture.” “What did you say?” “The Lord to-day has taken from you 
the power to pray, or praise, or think to any purpose ; He wishes you 
just to lie still and look up to Him.” At once the cloud passed away. 
‘Oh, then, He is not angry! I can look to Him as before.” 

It is, at the same time, oftentimes seasonable to remind God’s sick 
ones, that they must not give way to selfishness. The Lord expects 
them still to care for their fellow-men, and for the interests of His king- 
dom on the earth. It would be well for them to forget themselves in 
their remembrance of their Lord and His people, and of His afflicted in 
other places. Was not this the example left to us by our suffering 
Master ? 
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If we were asked for some hints as to what is requisite by way of 
preparation for visiting the sick, we might suggest— 

1. The state of mind in which Christ was whenever He effected a 
cure. It was this: “ Moved with compassion” (Mark ii. 41). Very 
often are we told of Him going forth to help, “full of compassion.” 
With us there is a constant temptation to neglect this preparation. 
We are often compelled to go hurriedly to the sick-bed ; we are obliged 
to turn aside all at once from some other engrossing duty ; we have 
scarcely had time to collect our thoughts for this more trying work. 
Yet we must be calm, and we must be patient, and we must be com- 
passionate and kind, if we are to be really of use. Perhaps we might 
more readily find ourselves in the true frame for such visits, even when 
pressed beforehand by other business, if we on all occasions regarded 
visits to the sick as opportunities of preaching and applying the Gospel. 
We do not go to gossip, nor to speak of generalities ; we do not go to 
relieve our consciences by repeating a text that seems appropriate, and 
to offer up a prayer. We go to carry the living water of the Gospel to 
these hungry ones who cannot come to the public ordinances. Let us 
aim on all occasions to give them a fresh thought about Him who “ once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, to bring us unto God.” Should 
we not aim never to leave the room without pointing the sick one 
to the Lamb of God? Sometimes we will tell of His death, sometimes 
of His resurrection, sometimes of His intercession, sometimes of His 
coming again, and how He will then give the resurrection body, and 
wipe away all tears for ever. 

2. Generally, we should be brief. It vexes a weak believer to find 
himself unable to follow the long prayer, or the many verses you read. 
Literally “a word” spoken in due season may be our best way to be helpful ; 
and that word, being a crumb of the Bread of life or a drop of the Water 
of life, has wondrous virtue in it, because it is the Word of God, which 
the Holy Spirit delights to use. <A few fervent petitions and some short 
passage, like a live coal from the altar, will fill the soul of the infirm 
and sick and suffering with gladness. There was once a godly elder, 
very dangerously ill, his face so swollen under erysipelas that he could 
neither see nor speak, nor could it be known whether or not he had the 
power to hear. The pastor used to come during the fortnight of his 
illness almost every day, doing no more than stand by him repeating a 
verse and praying over it. When that good man recovered, he most 
warmly thanked the pastor, telling him he heard every word each day, 
and how it helped him as if a voice from heaven spoke, when he 
could not call up a thought otherwise, adding that the very brevity 
of the interview was wonderfully in accordance with his feelings. On 
another occasion the same pastor was asked to visit a bereaved widow, 
who was like Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, in that “she trusted in 
God.” Before leaving he asked, ‘Do you ever ponder that name of 
God,—the Judge of the widow ?” He explained that it spoke of God as 
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managing the widow’s affairs, attending to her interests, just as Samuel, 
Gideon, and the Judges of Israel did in behalf of the nation. After 
prayer, with a face of astonishment and relief, she said, “You do not 
know how that one word has lifted off all my burdens!” Nor was it 
with less joy that an intelligent but somewhat desponding saint caught 
at the words of Isaiah xxvii. 3, “Do you know,” she was asked, 
“where this is? The Lord says of His vine, and every branch in it of 
course, ‘I will water it every moment.’” That “every moment” was 
enough to feast that now happy man for many days to come. 

3. In visiting unsaved persons, there are errors we are apt to fall 
into. Partly from the desire to deal tenderly with them as sick ones, 
we are prone to be superficial in our conversation. It may be we see 
they are weak, not able to listen as they did in health, and so we 
excuse ourselves for not trying to probe their conscience far ; and so 
we are somewhat too easily satisfied. Oh how we need at such times to 
be “ full of the Holy Ghost,” and to have Him bringing very near to us 
that eternal world into which the dying one is so soon to enter! Let 
that warning of Ezek. xiii. 22, ring in our ears, “ Ye have strengthened 
the hands of the wicked, that he should not return from his evil way, 
by promising him life.” At such a moment, a vague hope, an inde- 
finite expression of assent to the Gospel cannot surely satisfy us. Can 
aman lean his weight upon a cloud? Or upon ashadow? No, he 
must see his bare foot resting on the Rock of Ages. 

The writer will never forget the account one gave of his interview 
with an unsaved but anxious soul, to whom the doctor had told that 
death was close at hand—probably would be there in two hours. “Oh,” 
said he, “how I sought to make the way of salvation plainer and 
plainer. In a few moments that soul’s eternity would be settled. With 
what trembling I sat by and spoke!” Was not this Paul’s state of 
mind on ordinary occasions when pressing home the Gospel? “I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling” (1 Cor. ii. 3), 
At such times how unspeakably precious is it to “ speak to the Breath” 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 9), for He gives life to the dry bones, and can at once take 
the things of Christ and show them. 

We had to do with another case. The medical attendant thought it 
right to assure his patient that in a few weeks, as far as man could see, 
time would to her be for ever gone. This aroused her from spiritual 
torpor, and that very afternoon began an intensely earnest inquiry, 
“What then must I do to be saved ?” The Holy Spirit was there, and 
salvation came to that soul. 

4. We should not forget to pray for the body as well as the soul. 
Occasionally, if much concerned about the soul of the sick one, we may 
omit to show sufficient sympathy for the state of the body. Christ 
never overlooked this matter. He cared for the seven disciples’ cold 
and hunger that morning at the Sea of Tiberias, before He said a word 
to their conscience. He fed the 5000 almost as soon as He had taught 
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them the things of the kingdom. “You might next time try not to 
forget to ask the Lord for my bodily relief,” was the gentle rebuke given 
one day to the writer when bidding good-bye to a distressed man. 

5. Do we pray for the sick in full éxpectation of an answer? Do 
we pray for them at home? Do we pray in the congregation for them, 
not as a mere duty, or because it will gratify the invalid, but because 
we surely look for an answer? Few pastors who have so prayed and 
watched, but can tell of remarkable answers. As the servants of the Lord, 
are we never afraid that our omissions may yet trouble us sore—at least, 
may cause us sad regrets? We may look back and feel as Livingstone 
did in the case of one over whom he thus laments,—‘ Poor Sebituane, my 
heart bleeds for thee. What would I not do for thee now? I will weep 
for thee till the day of my death. Alas! alas! Sebituane! I might 
have said more to him. God forgive me! God free me from blood- 
guiltiness! I might have recommended Jesus and His great Atonement 
more.” 

But here we stop, though our subject might lead us on to many not 
unimportant points which we have not touched upon. We should like to 
have inquired into that most memorable passage in Job xxxiii. 23, where 
Elihu brings before us “ the Messenger, the Interpreter,” in the chamber of 
one chastened in his bed with pain, drawing near to the grave. We 
should like to have referred to the mystery of pain in the case of so 
many of God’s people. Nor less should we have found it profitable to 
take up the case of Gaius, the friend of the beloved disciple, and of 
Epaphroditus, and Timothy, and Trophimus, not one of whom in their 
sickness got relief by miracle, though so dear to two of the greatest 
Apostles. There must be some great blessing in sickness ; (1.) To the 
sick believer when his field lies fallow; (2.) To those who wait on Him 
and inhale the fragrance of the bruised spices. (3.) To angels, of whom 
we spoke as here learning something of “the manifold wisdom of God ;” 
and (4.) beyond question, the day of Christ will show an immense 
revenue of glory to God. 

ANDREW A. Bonar. 


Portfolio Leabes. 


DR. MARTENSEN ON THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 


In the volume of his “Christian Ethics” just given to the English 
public, treating of the department of “Social Ethics,”* Dr. Martensen 
discusses fully the modern question of the Emancipation of Woman. 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1882. 
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The discussion is too long for our pages, and the translation, we are 
compelled to say, shows but a faint regard to the English idiom ; but 
an abstract of Dr. Martensen’s views will not be unsuitable for one of 
our Portfolio Leaves. 


He begins by adverting to the two grounds on which the emancipation of 
woman is called for by some in our time,—that of free love, and that of political 
equality. It is not enough for the advocates of such emancipation that 
Christianity has raised woman to an equality with man, in so far as she is 
regarded equally as a creature made in God’s image, is invited to enjoy the gift 
of life eternal, and is made a partaker of the Word of God, and the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. For Christianity still holds that the man is 
the head of the woman, as Christ is the head of the Church; that the relation of 
husband and wife is one of superiority and subjection ; this is what the modern 
doctrine abhors. 

Free love is glorified at the expense of marriage ; and the woman of genius, 
living in free love, above all prejudices, soars aloft above her chain-bearing 
sisters. Frederick von Schlegel’s Lucinde first gave currency to these views, 
which have appeared since, in many forms, in Germany and France. John Stuart 
Mill and others have declared that the vocation of mother and mistress of a house 
is far too limited for a woman ; that she is called by nature to the same public 
activity as man, but that for years innumerable, the stronger sex have, by secret 
agreement, kept the weaker sex in a state of subjection, and hindered women in 
the development and use of their capacities, which are naturally equal to those of 
men. Now it is proposed to have new laws for the protection of women, not 
regulating property alone, not even regulating divorce alone, but permitting 
marriage “for a time,” and also for placing women in all respects on a level with 
men, 

But ought it not to be admitted that there is some reason for these claims? 
How miserably many marriages turn out! When all love has disappeared, when 
the husband’s tyranny is rampant, and the wife is crushed and miserable, ought 
she not to be set free? The evil cannot be denied, but what is the proper cure ? 
Not a gospel of the flesh, not a mere changing law. Married people can cause 
each other thousands of annoyances which no law can cure. Nothing but 
Christianity can avail here, bathing the relation of marriage in love. Yet 
novelists, who give pathetic pictures of the evil, rail against Christianity—the 
only possible cure. What would a new law effect? It is not possible for a man 
to live in peace with an emancipated woman who is not subject to him, who 
scorns the position of a helpmeet, and who offers the remedy of divorce for every 
quarrel, for every passing fit of ill-humour. Moreover, as you increase facilities 
for divorce, you diminish the moral influence of marriage—all its educating 
and elevating virtue. 

The constitution, vocation, and natural talents of woman unfit her for a life 
of perfect equality with men. Woman has capacities and gifts of her own. 
The predominance of feeling in her nature fits her to be the helpmeet, comforter, 
house-keeper, mother, sister, and friend of man, but she is not fitted for public 
life. Womauliness is refinement, modesty ; and the veil is its symbol. Woman- 
liness means a deep receptivity for what is most exalted ; but it does not make a 
show of it, it keeps it in the heart, to be imparted only to that narrower circle 
in which womanhood is rooted and at home. 

But are not women endowed with literary and artistic gifts, and in this field 
ought they not to hold an equal place with men? Granted that they sometimes 
have such gifts, yet it is only exceptionally that they should give the fruits of 
them to the publ‘e, and: ncb with tkat exuberant. rush which the present age 
exemplifies. Certaiaty they 'shduid net critivate'swch gifts to the hurt of their 
domestic duties. Moreover, women do nof enjéy'a réally ¢reative talent in these 
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departments. Mr. Stuart Mill imagines that when women are emancipated 
many works in literature and art of the first order will proceed from them, and 
that we shall have female Homers, Aristotles, and Beethovens. For us, we may 
be allowed to adhere to “‘ the inductive method,” and believe in what women can 
do from what they have done. It is as actors on the stage that women may rival 
men most; but acting is but an imitative art, and, therefore, second-hand ; and 
in another aspect, it has a doubtful character for women. 

It is claimed that the way should be open for women to all the professions, 
except, perhaps, the Christian ministry, which is barred by the text, ‘‘ Let the 
women keep silence in the church.” But this idea is too much of a caricature to 
carry weight. The only faculty in which there might be room for female pupils 
is the medical. Women might be very useful in affording help to persons of their 
own sex. But even the practice of the medical art should be subject to restric- 
tion and inspection. The idea of female advocates, judges, and members of Par- 
liament is ridiculous. It is most incongruous to that of the family, which is the 
woman’s true sphere, and which the State ought to protect and care for, not com- 
mitting itself to Jaws through which woman’s fitness for the family would be 
destroyed and impaired. 

No doubt there have been able and competent queens—Queen Elizabeth, for 
example. But such specially endowed women can only be regarded as excep- 
tions to their sex. The poet Oehlenschliiger makes his Queen Margaret say, 
“ Yes, ‘woman,’ which means the same as wife, bride, daughter, or sister ; hang- 
ing on man like the weak ivy, supported by the oak to which it clings. Buta 
princess whom the nation obeys is herself the oak.” But this very comparison 
of a woman to an oak is unnatural, and shows that the case is exceptional. And 
as a matter of fact, these queens have not chosen female ministers. A rule can 
not be founded on exceptions, and it is a strange abnormalism that a woman 
should undertake a vocation which is the most manly of all—viz., that of a king 

In physical strength woman is not the equal of man. This view needs to be 
kept in mind, even in the education and school instruction of girls, for when it is 
overlooked, it brings its own punishment. If women are to be in all respects 
like men, they must do the same work at school. This experiment has been 
tried in several places, especially the United States, but always with pernicious 
consequences. All regard to the needs and demands of nature has been neglected. 
The girls have languished, grown pale and faded, and become at the same time 
unfit for their proper callings. The conclusion is, that the laws and hints of 
nature must be acknowledged, and this requires that the female constitution 
should have regularly-recurring times of repose, or, at least, be spared great 
exertion. 

And, now, let us ask, supposing the theory of emancipation carried out to 
its fullest extent, what do women gain? What do they gain by surrendering 
themselves to free love? Nothing else but the fulfilment of the saying ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever exalteth himself shall be abased.” For every creature that would, in its 
self-exaltation, soar above the limits prescribed by its Creator, plunges into deep 
humiliation, not only failing to attain the forbidden height it struggled after, but 
also sinking far beneath the dignity for which it was destined. 

“Such a woman dedicates her life and efforts to being in every respect like a man, 
She despises the more restricted position of the ordinary woman ; she dreams of open 
public life, and directs thereto all her efforts and aspirations. But all that she 
thus gains is to become less and less a woman. She never will become a man, 
She despises Christian marriage as an obsolete institution, and endeavours to 
place herself in a position of absolute independence with respect to the male sex. 
But hereby she is unconsciously betrayed into a false dependence upon men. 
For while she is emancipating herself in her relation to men, she forgets that they 
are doing the same in re'ation +o her ; that hewever much tney may flatter her, 
and praise her beauty, genius, aud swveriority of mird, her free and unprejudiced 

opinions, é&c., they yet very well know that she is not their superior, but their 
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inferior, and that she cannot free herself from certain female weaknesses ; that 
she has cast away her best shield and defence against the latter, viz. Christianity, 
and the modesty bestowed upon her by nature ; that she has herself torn off the 
veil of womanly reserve and shame, and may therefore the more easily become 
the prey of attacks which lie quite beyond her calculations. What right has she 
to complain if perchance her heart— without her even knowing how—should be 
seized with real love to a man, to whom she has given all she has to give, and 
who now in base faithlessness leaves her to the loneliness of her deeply wounded 
heart? True love, that sign of her true womanliness, becomes her punishment. 
Then she appeals to fidelity, laments and complains of broken faith, and thereby 
really appeals to marriage. But has she not—differing herein from her sisters, 
who have come to this pass through weakness—expressly acknowledged the 
doctrine of the false prophet, which derides fidelity in love as an obsolete con- 
ventionality, because love depends alone upon the free inclinations of the heart, and 
has lost all claim when this voice is silent? She had indeed thought and firmly 
trusted—showing herself in this respect a woman—that in this case love was so 
strong on both sides, that fidelity would endure, that faithlessness would here be 
an utter impossibility. It was just a womanly illusion. 

** But even when a case like that described does not occur,—and there may be 
emancipated women so self-centred and proud, that they never let matters come 
to real love,—the saying, ‘ Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased,’ will still 
be fulfilled. She has torn the veil. There will come hours and seasons in her 
life when she will experience a deep inward wretchedness, a state of homeless- 
ness, and feel herself like a plant torn from its native soil, which can be planted 
and strike root nowhere ; when, from her supposed elevation and fancied freedom, 
she will long in vain for a quiet unnoticed life, restrained by duty and conscience, 
within the home and the bosom of the family. 

“We close these remarks on emancipation with the proposition, that the woman 
who in marriage places herself under God’s ordinance, is by no means excluded 
from all influence upon public life. She exercises a real influence in Church and 
State, upon literature and art. But it is an indirect, not a direct, influence. She 
is the helper of the man; she stands at his side, and on his level, and can, in 
many respects and in many ways, assist him in his efforts and operations. She 
can also co-operate with him in her own sphere by silently contributing to the 
formation of a general opinion, a prevailing tone with respect to public affairs, so 
far as these present a side which may interest and be accessible to her. The 
influence of women upon public opinion, both in a good and a bad sense, has 
often proved itself far-reaching and important. But she has one special means of 
operating upon public life, upon the Church and the State,—a means of operation 
which man does not exercise, a power among the greatest in human society. For 
is not the whole future generation, in the first stage of its development, entirely 
in the hands of the woman? Asa mother she exercises the greatest influence, 
viz., the influence of the future upon public life. What the Church owes to 
Christian mothers, what great teachers of the Church have testified of the religi- 
ous impressions they have received in childhood from their mothers,—impressions 
which have proved themselves fruitful germs in their lives,—what their native 
land owes to mothers who have inspired their young children with patriotism, 
need not be further discussed. And it is just because women exercise so great 
an influence upon the rising generation, that the religious and national element 
should form the groundwork of their education. Her mother-tongue, the poetic 
literature of her native land, and its history, are of far greater importance to the 
future vocation of the growing girl than a barren fluency in foreign languages. 

“To guard against possible misunderstanding, we add one more remark. We 
are by no means opposed to all and everything that’ aims in affording wider scope 
for the full exercise of their real capacities, or of the rights which are involved 
in their vocation. If, in consequence, certain subordinate employments, which 
originally belonged to men, should be performed by women,—in saying which 
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we do not contemplate only work in factories, and also occupation in printing, 
telegraphy, &c.,—this may perhaps be regarded as pertaining to the civil side of 
female emancipation. We should, however, be misunderstood if taken for 
opponents of these and similar arrangements. With regard to such work as 
women are just as capable of executing as men, the right of engaging therein 
ought to be granted them. Still such female man’s work seems to us undesirable. 
This kind of competition with men has in it an element alien to the feminine 
nature. It is done, however, for the sake of a maintenance, and finds its justi- 
fication in the necessities of the times, that is to say, partly in the circumstance 
that there are in our days so many unmarried women, and partly in the fact 
that many marriages are contracted in which the labour of the husband does not 
suffice for the maintenance of the family, on which account the wife must seek 
ernployment, in many cases, alas! away from home. It is connected with the 
distress which has produced the social problem of the day (the labour question), 
and is a portion of the ‘struggle for existence.’ ” 


Potes of the Dav. 





THe Next GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN CounciL.—Though the Belfast 
Council is not to assemble until midsummer of 1884, it is very desir- 
able that all the preparations for it be well advanced. There are many 
obvious reasons why efforts should be made on every side to make this 
Council a very full and efficient meeting. The present social hurricane 
in Ireland will no doubt have passed away before the date of the meet- 
ing, but it will have left on every mind a profound impression of the 
difficulty of the Irish problem in its spiritual as well as its social aspects. 
It will have shown to all how important it is to strengthen the hands 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, which must ever have a very leading 
part and influence in all that concerns the religious future of the 
country. The tranquillity of Ulster in contrast with the other three 
provinces, and the state of Belfast as compared with Dublin are very 
notable facts, as Mr. Justice Harrison remarked the other day in his 
charge to the Grand Jury at Belfast. If all Ireland had been Ulster 
there would have been no hurricane. It may be said that no great 
change in the religion of Ireland will be brought about by proselytising 
from without. Even if this be true, there are many considerations to 
show that the presence in the country of a Scriptural Church, pro- 
claiming the Gospel of the grace of God and animated by a high 
spirit of Christian love and zeal, is of incalculable benefit. The coming 
Council may be the means of giving a tone and an impulse to the 
Presbyterianism of Ireland that will tell on the whole country, and, 
through its streams of emigrants, on many other parts of the world. 
Though the meeting does not take place for more than a year, the 
delegates must be appointed early, papers prepared, reports of com- 
mittees given in, and the committee of arrangements aided very 
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heartily in their difficult work. This note of preparation is by no 

means unnecessary. 


“THE PRoGREss oF THEOLOGY IN ScoTLaAND.”—Under this head an 
article has appeared in a new periodical, The Scottish Review, published 
in the town of Paisley. The Review declares itself to be “ the organ of 
no school, sect, or party,” so that, in adverting to its views on the pro- 
gress of theology in Scotland, we incur no risk of meddling with “the 
internal order of any of the Churches,” with which the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Alliance warns us not to interfere. 

The article professes to deal with a matter of fact. It professes to 
discover a great change in the mind of Scotland on many very vital 
topics of theology and life. It must be plain to every one that to 
prove such a change would require a very wide, varied, and conclu- 
sive induction of facts. It would require such induction under two 
heads :—1st, What was really the old state of things? and, 2nd, What 
is really the new? But under both heads the article fails. There is 
literally no evidence for the old state of things as alleged by the author, 
except a passage from Dick’s Lectures on Theology, and two anonymous 
stories, one of a lady so called, and the other of a woman who was not 
alady. As to what is the state of things now, the whole evidence of a 
great theological and religious revolution rests on a few extracts from 
writings of Dr. Story, Dr. Service, Dr. Tulloch, Dr. Caird and “The 
Scotch Sermons.” Undoubtedly, the author has proved that a school 
has appeared in Scotland that advance very bold and startling views. 
But any proof that the Christian mind and heart of Scotland has under- 
gone a revolution is so inadequate as only to provoke a smile. If you 
take the men and women who, though not philosophers, really represent 
the religious life of Scotland—who are active in all works of faith and 
labours of love ; who give their energies to its Bible work, its Sabbath 
schools, young men’s associations, and evangelistic labours at home and 
abroad ; who are active helpers of the Bible Society, the Colportage 
Society, the Ragged School, the temperance movement, and every such 
work ; whose views are expressed in current religious journals, in the 
Missionary Records, Life and Work, The Christian Monthly, The Christian 
Treasury, and the like—you find no evidence of any great departure 
from the evangelical truths that from the Reformation onwards have 
stood in close connection with the true Christian life of the country. 
No doubt there is more liberty and toleration, more balance in theology, 
more symmetry in Christian life, and more taste in Christian worship than 
there used to be. But if it be asked whether the living Christianity of 
Scotland has parted from her evangelical creed, the evidence is strong 
and weighty on the other side, 

It is not so easy to write history, and especially contemporary his- 
tory. Every human being who holds some novel opinion, and who 
meets here and there, as he very naturally may, with friends or books 
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that share it, is liable to think that all the world is adopting it. The 
world may be doing nothing of the sort. <A really trustworthy historian 
of contemporary movements would require to be the very soul of 
caution and patience. For our part, when we read such confident 
protestations as those of the Scottish Reviewer, we simply smile at his 
poor idea of the historical function, and his meagre acquaintance with 
facts, old and new. 


Tue Late ArcHBIsHOP OF CANTERBURY.—Bishops of the Church of 
England like Tillotson, Butler, and Tait, who had a Presbyterian train- 
ing, have not been the least useful or the least conspicuous members of 
the Episcopal order. The Spectator remarks of Dr. Tait that he 
belonged to a type of Christianity “which may be described as Presby- 
terianism thinly veneered with dignified Episcopal forms.” Having 
known the Archbishop a little, both in his own house and elsewhere, 
the present writer will ever retain a profound impression both of the 
simplicity and the brotherliness of his character. He appeared ever to 
feel that simplicity was the appropriate characteristic of the religion of 
Christ, and that the brotherly spirit, not the lordly, ought to prevail in 
the government of the Church. We can fancy that in the depths of 
his spirit he felt that the simple forms of Presbyterian worship, and 
the brotherly spirit of Presbyterian government, were truly Christian 
qualities, and that they were very much needed in the Church of Eng- 
land. This made him of great value as a moderating influence— 
restraining the strong High Church current which has been so difficult 
to deal with. Our readers will agree with us that, so far as Archbishop 
Tait, consciously or unconsciously, inspired his brethren with his own 
principles and spirit, he did important service to his Church. His 
sympathies on such matters were plainly the outcome of an earnest 
Christian faith—a sense of obligation to the Lord Jesus, which always 
kept him humble, and always kept his heart alive to the great vital 
interests of the kingdom of God. 

There is a tradition among his Edinburgh class-fellows that on one 
occasion in his youth, when visiting London, he went with some of 
them to see the House of Lords, which was not sitting at the time. 
Being shown the chair of the Archbishop of Canterbury, some one as 
a joke, greatly to the horror of the attendant, bid Tait sit down on it. 
Whether the attendant lived to see the Scottish youth occupy it as his 
right, we do not know; but it will be generally owned that few have 
sat in it with more credit to himself or more benefit to the Church. 


AncLicAN Synop.—A petition to the Queen has been very exten- 
sively signed, asking for a Royal Commission to effect such a change on 
Convocation as to make it a National Synod. It specially desiderates 
that the laity be represented. Various suggestions have been made for 
securing this in an orderly way, but it cannot be said that any of these 
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has obtained the general concurrence. The difficulties are, first, Who 
should elect ? and second, Who should be elected 2? We wonder whether 
our Episcopalion friends will come to see that no answer to these ques- 
tions can be compared to the Presbyterian—the electors should be the 
communicants in the congregation, and those elected as representatives 
to a general synod should be from among the ordained “elders” of 
the same. 


American Notes, 


STATIsTICS.—The following tables will show your readers something 
of the condition of the Churches on this Western Continent, and of 
their rate of progress. Take first— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH (NorTH). 




















1878. 1879. | 1880. 1881. 1882. 

Presbyteries, .  . 178 179 | 177 177 180 
Candidates or Students,* . 636 614 | 600 622 626 
Licentiates, . ‘ 3 331 306 | 294 301 301 
Licensures, . .  . 178 137 | 152 157 159 
Ordinations, . ‘ ; 157 142 | 158 144 158 
Resignations, .. ; 201 218 | 251 242 265 
Installations, . ( ; 239 285 | 377 286 306 
Ministers, . . . 4,901 4,938 5,044 5,086 5,143 
Pastoral Charges, . ; 5,269 5,415 | 5,489 5,598 5,744 
Elders, . 4. 34 .| No report. | No report. | No report. 16,501 18,584 
Communicants, ‘ 4 567,855 574,486 | 578,671 581,401 592,128 
Baptisms—Adults, . - 11,610 10,018 | 9,232 8,174 9,678 

Do. Infants,. .| 19,226 18,501 | 18,960 17,489 19,026 
ab, Sch. Membership— ‘ , cia eit ‘ ae ee cin 
Ronlsaaniiaen 599,882 | 614,774 | 631,952 | 633,564 | 654,051 
Jontrib. Jong., Miss. oh in sis eat Bais - sis sa ais sa 
“alte uek ’ $8,281,195 $8,260,013 /$8,361,028 '$8,674,291 $9,253,397 





Apart from the astonishing fact that this Church is now contributing 
for Christian work at the rate of nearly one million of dollars a-year 
more than it did five years ago, we learn from this comparison that 
the Sabbath-school attendance is larger by 54,000 than it was in 1878. 
This shows either more accurate returns, or a wonderful increase of 


* According to American custom, a young man attending theological classes, or per- 
paring for the ministry, is called a “student” up to the time at which he is received by 
a Presbytery as studying under its care with a view to the ministry. After he has been 
so received he is called a “‘ candidate.” 
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activity on the part of the Churches. Fifty-four thousand more scholars 
imply the presence of about ten thousand more teachers ; and from so 
large an addition to the ranks of Christian workers blessed results may 
surely be expected. 

Then there has been an increase of more than 24,000 communicants, 
another most gratifying fact. The Church of the Lord Jesus is conquer- 
ing all along the line, old and young obeying the Gospel summons. This 
alditional membership, we are told, has resulted in the formation of 475 
pastoral charges more than existed five years ago. 

Thus far everything has been gratifying, but here our satisfaction 
must end. The number of ministers has not kept pace with the increase 
of congregations. For these new charges only 245 additional ministers 
have been found, so that one-half of this large body of professing Christ- 
ians, though gathered together into congregations, have no ministers. 
Nor is the existence of a present deficiency of ministers the only sad 
fact shown by the returns. While there were 475 congregations fewer 
five years ago than there are to-day, there were 29 licentiates more then 
than at present. Nor is it simply the number of licentiates that is thus 
behind what the Church needs. The number of candidates or students 
is less now than it was in 1878, so that the deficiency of ministers will 
be greater next year than it is even at present. 

Another unwelcome fact learnt from these returns is that ministerial 
changes are more numerous now than formerly. There has been but 
one ordination last year more than in 1878, but the installations have 
exceeded those of 1878 by sixty-seven, while the existence of so many 
ministers is the result of more resignations in 1882 than in 1878 by 
64. There is thus shown us a growing tendency to sever one of 
the tenderest ties that unite men on this earth. Formerly the 
pastoral tie, as a rule, lasted for life, but now it is becoming as lightly 
esteemed among Presbyterians as it is by the Methodists with their three- 
year change, and where, in consequence, while the minister may be more 
fully the property of the denomination, he is proportionally less the 
minister of a congregation.* 

There is another fact brought before us that has attracted some 
attention, but for which no satisfactory explanation has yet been given, 
—the remarkable falling off in baptisms. Last year shows an increase 
on each of the three preceding years, but the number is very much less 
than was reported in 1878. Can it be that pastors report these less 
accurately than formerly ? Has the number of adults coming forward 


* A “Congregation,” according to the use of that word on this Continent, means a 
number of professing Christians who have been duly organised by the Presbytery, and 
possess a session. If these persons are able to maintain a pastor for themselves, they form 
a “Pastoral charge.” Sometimes, however, two or more “Congregations” have to be 
grouped together that their joint contributions may amount toa salary for a minister. 
In such a case we have still only one “ Pastoral charge,” though consisting of several 
‘“*Congregations.” The “ Pastoral charge,” therefore, and not the “ Congregation,” is the 
unit for learning the strength of a denomination. 
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to confess Christ diminished, or have Christian parents become more 
careless about presenting their children for baptism? Are the house- 
holds of Presbyterians smaller than formerly, or what is the reason? No 
one has as yet given a satisfactory solution of the problem, and mean- 
while our Baptist brethren are trying to make capital out of it, alleging 
that this diminution shows that Pcedobaptists are themselves dropping 
the practice, and changing their views as to its Scriptural character. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (SOUTH). 


Iss]. | 1882, 








1878. 1879. | 1880. | 
a a ca Nd ana ee 
Presbyteries, . 64 66 67 | 67 | 66 | 
| Candidates or Students, 145 165 | 145 144 | 160 
Licentiates, . : ‘ 73 73 79 72 40 | 
Licensures, . . ; 41 33 53 29 21 | 
Ordinations, ; ‘ 55 34 38 28 50 | 
Resignations, . ‘ 49 47 40 40 62 
Installations, . ‘ 71 67 82 69 86 
Ministers, . ; 1,044 1,049 1,060 1,061 1,081 
Pastoral Charges, ‘ 1,878 1,892 1,928 1,957 2,010 
Elders, .  . . 5,428 5,901 5,721 5,933 6,083 
Communicants, . ‘ 114,578 116,755 | 120,028 121,915 123,806 
Baptisms—Adults, . 2,135 2,001 1,892 1,578 | 1,868 
Do. Infants, . 4,561 4,829 4,705 4,143 | 4,769 


Sabbath-School Mem- 
bership (Teachers 


\ 68,121 70,224 74,902 
and Scholars), J 


| 74,420| 75,883 | 
| | 


Contributions forCon- 
gregational, Mission- 
ary, and Benevolent 
Objects, . 


$1,030,971 | $1,015,703 | $1,062,338 | $1,114,676 | $1,130,133 | 














These tables present us with general features similar to those shown 
by the Presbyterian Church-North. We have a most liberal increase 
of contributions, a large increase of Sabbath-school scholars, and a 
similar increase of Church members. The increase of communicants 
has led to an increase in the number of pastoral charges to the extent 
of one hundred and thirty-two, but again the sorrowful feature is the 
deficiency of ministers. To supply this number of congregations, there 
has been an increase of only thirty-two ministers, while the licentiates 
have decreased nearly one-half. The prospect is thus a melancholy 
one were it not for the increase of students giving reason to hope, that 
the present deplorable state of matters may soon be rectified. The 
Southern Church with all its conservatism has also been affected by 
the restlessness of the age, a much larger number of resignations taking 
place last year than ever previously. 

The return of baptisms is curious, as showing a remarkable steadiness 
in the figures during each of the last five years ; still the question may be 
properly asked, since the membership has increased so largely, Where 
are the children ? 
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THe UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 








1878. 1879. | 1980. | 1881, | 1982 
Presbyteries, . . ; 56 58 59 61 | 60 
Candidates or Students, ; 70 63 | 66 65 | 50 
Licentiates, . ; ; ; 56 59 | 50 47 | 39 
Licensures, . : ; , 16 27 24 26 | 28 
Ordinations, . : : ‘ 24 30 28 26 32 
Resignations, ; ‘ ; 53 48 27 47 35 
Installations, . ‘ : 66 63 | 50 61 | 52 
Ministers, . : : 657 681 | 694 704 | 719 
Pastoral Charges, . ‘ . 791 798 | 813 814 | 826 
Elders, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ co nds | Ses bs a 
Communicants, . , ; 78,748 80,692 82,119 82,937 | 84,573 
Baptisms—Adults, : mal 559 619 | 558 462 | 629 
Do. Infants, . : 3,725 3,557 | 3,818 3,540 | 3,720 
Sabbath-School Scholars, | 59,248 65,467 | 83,126 70,010 | 72,956 
Do. Teachers, . 6,972 7,647 | 8,327 8,377 | 8,647 
Contributions forCongrega- ) | 
tional, Missionary, and + | $783,666 | $787,530 | $526,794 | $853,541 | $930,125 
Benevolent Objects, J | 








Here we have a similar state of matters,—a large increase of contribu- 
tions, a very large increase of Sabbath-school membership (15,388), a 
large increase of communicants (5735), an increase of pastoral charges, 
though not proportionally so large as in the other Churches, being only 
35, and suggesting that perhaps the “congregations” may be individually 
larger than elsewhere; while again we have the sad fact that the number 
of licentiates is considerably smaller than it was five years ago, and 
that that of students is still smaller. 

In one point the United Presbyterian Church shows an improvement 
on her sister Churches. Resignations are fewer last year than formerly, 
as if the pastoral relationship was not so lightly regarded as it seems to be 
elsewhere, but on the contrary, becoming even more highly esteemed than 
formerly. And yet the proportion of resignations is lamentably large, 
and shows a state of matters by no means satisfactory. Here also, as 
in other Churches, the number of baptisms is less than it was five 
years ago, notwithstanding the large increase of communicants, so that 
in respect to this Church also, the perplexing question arises, Where 
are the children ? 

The German Reformed Church meets in Supreme Court only once in 
three years, so that the statistics of this denomination show the condi- 
tion of the Church only at considerable intervals, while, as published, 
they do not inform us on several subjects reported on in the tables of 
other Churches. Still they present us with a very similar series of 
facts. The “ congregations” show us not the pastoral charges, but the 
whole number of stations at which services are conducted by the pastors 
of this denomination. 
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THE (GERMAN) REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1878. 1881. 

Classes, or Presbyteries, ; ‘ g . , ‘ i 45 48 
Divinity Students, ; ‘ : : : a . 3 157 141 
Ministers, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ; ‘ 710 762 
Congregations, ; ; ‘ : ; ‘ ; : ; 1,369 1,403 
Communicants, . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; : 147,288 161,002 
Baptism—aAdults, . ; , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 880 1,096 
Do. Infants, . : ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ ; 12,323 13,213 
Sabbath-School Membe ship, . 3 89,982 103,511 
C “oo Congregational, Mission: wy, ind Benevolent $592,656 703,589 


Here we have increase in every item reported on save one, but that is 
the important one of divinity students, where, in common with all 
the other Churches, we have a falling off, notwithstanding the large 
increase of congregations and communicants. 

When we examine next the returns of the (Dutch) Reformed Church 
we find that the conservatism of the old Holland Church prevents any 
considerable fluctuation or change in any of its figures year by year. Its 
tables do not inform us on some points reported in other returns, so that 
they do not enable us to make such comparisons as are desirable. We 
hope on some future occasion to be able to lay before your readers 
full reports from all these Churches. 


THE (DutcH) REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 





| 1878. 1879. 1880. iss. | 1982, 
Classes or Presbyteries, - | 33 33 | 33 33 | 33 
Candidates or Students, oat 40 32 | 33 35 | 45 
Licentiates,. . . . 6 12 | 5 5 | 8 
Licensures, . : : oi xe Ba aca oie . 6 
Ordinations, : ‘ a xe wes bs i 6 
Resignations, . we ae Rec ea oa 38 
Installations, , ‘ : ius sd ep ae 39 
Ministers, . . ; . 542 | 546 545 550 | 545 
Pastoral Charges, . ; ; 505 | 509 510 507 | 509 

Elders. ; ; ‘ eas ah aes | wa oa 
Communicants, . . .| 78,666| 80,228} 80,208} 80,591 | 80,167 
Baptisms—Adults, : : 1,044 | 1,284 738 592 | 859 
Do. Infants, . ‘ 3,874 4,138 4,080 | 3,766 | 4,051 
Sabbath-School Scholars, . | 80,109 79,250 80,445 | 82,138 84,5 b1 

Contributions for Congre- ) | 88.992 | #745.51¢ ro oan | @a9 . 
gational Purposes, | $788,222 | $745,512 | $852,286 | $924,811 | $902,368 
oo and ee | $203,103 | $175,424 | $171,614 | $216,842 | $200,248 
s, ; 











Faitu-Curres.—Every now and again some “new thing” comes to 
the front in the religious and ecclesiastical circles of this land. Years 
ago we had the “ protracted meeting” announced as the one great mode 
of converting the world. The Church was so cold and dead that “ new 
measures” must be employed, and then pastors were practically super- 
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seded. The latest form of the supply of “new measures” is what 
is called the “Faith Cure.’ Excellent brethren who believe that 
the Church has lost her supernatural gifts of former days through 
her want of faith, are advocating a return to what they call “ apos- 
tolic practices,” and claim that, by anointing with oil and praying 
in faith, they have healed the sick. The Church, they say, has not, 
because she is lacking in faith, and neglects the Divine directions. 
Let her follow the Divine word, and she will be as richly blessed as 
formerly. As the result, “ Faith-workers ” are making their appearance. 
Up to the present, these men have confined themselves to “healing the 
sick;” but there is no reason why their power should be limited to 
such, except as they say themselves, that as yet their own faith is 
weak, or, what may be practically the same thing, that the public 
unbelief is strong. We may soon, therefore, have again the age of 
miracles, to be followed by a revival probably of the old Irvingite 
delusions ; while these again will run out into the impositions of 
spiritualism. Reports of these alleged cures find their way into the 
newspapers, and the new movement is at present being discussed. If 
miracles, it is asked, can be wrought by the faith of professing Pro- 
testants, why not by that of Romanists? And why should not the 
lives of the saints, and the records of modern curings of the sick at the 
various shrines of the Virgin, be perfectly genuine, and accepted 
devoutly ? That persons suffering from ailments have alleged them- 
selves to be cured, and given some indications of restoration, is ad- 
mitted, but what about the permanence of the cure? The miracles of 
the Gospel lasted, and unless the modern miracles be also found to last, 
a wide berth had better be given to the whole movement. 


Pouitics.—The Catholic Presbyterian does not meddle much with 
politics, but there have been some rather uncommon happenings in that 
line lately that may be noticed. For the last twenty years the supreme 
power in this country has been in the hands of the Republican party. 
Presidents might come and presidents might go, but that held on for 
ever. Such “fixity of tenure” led to official unfaithfulness; the ‘“ powers 
that be” seeming to imagine that the people were for them, and not they 
for the people. The recent elections gave an opportunity for testing 
this point, and on one memorable day the Republican party, as at 
present organised, went out of existence. The mutiny, it must however 
be borne in mind, is simply against the principles acted on by the 
present leaders, while it has cost the Temperance party a great deal of 
what they had gained of late years. Perhaps the most singular result of 
all is the election of the well-known General Ben. Butler as Governor of 
the old Puritan State of Massachusetts. Butler's friendship and enmity 
are alike unwelcome, so that he has been called “a slice of the day of 
judgment” to whatever party he may be attached. 


RoMANISM.—It seems we are never to hear the end of the famous 
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Archbishop Purcell’s deficiency of $4,000,000. The Archbishop consti- 
tuted himself a private banker, paying interest on deposits, and laying 
out the money thus deposited on ecclesiastical buildings. In due time 
when the principal was called for, it was not forthcoming, and the 
Archbishop failed, not paying a cent on the dollar, and claiming that 
the property in which the money had been invested could not be 
touched, because though held in his name, that he was only trustee for 
the Catholic Church. The Archbishop had made an assignment of the 
property, but when the assignee applied to the Courts for an order to 
sell, he is opposed by the Archbishop’s successor. The creditors have 
lately issued an appeal to the Hierarchy throughout the Union, in which 
they characterise this action as an attempt to “defraud the creditors out 
of their legal right.” The appeal proceeds in similarly plain language 
to discuss the whole situation, leaving the impression on every reader 
that the luckless creditors are not likely to be as confiding Catholics in 
the future as they have been in the past. In contrast with Purcell’s 
“new way of paying old debts,” the Bishop of Montreal has adopted 
another method of relieving his Church property of its indebtedness. 
The great Church of Notre Dame, in Montreal, is in debt it seems to 
the extent of $300,000. The Bishop has issued a decree in which he 
“ordains” that each Catholic family in the diocese shall pay $2 
a-year, and each unmarried man $1 a-year, until this debt be removed. 
This, it is expected, will secure about $50,000 a-year, and the money 
will unquestionably be paid. How could it be otherwise, when the 
Sixth Provincial Council, which lately closed its sittings, issued a pasto- 
ral to the faithful, in which these are warned against deluding themselves 
with the idea that their positions on religious matters must be safe when 
Protestants agree with them on such. Many sensible Protestants—the 
pastoral affirms—acknowledge the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the Catholic who acts or speaks or writes anything concern- 
ing the Church on his own opinion, ceases by that act to be a Catholic. 
To be a genuine Catholic, a man must believe everything that the Church 
believes, and believe it simply because the Church affirms it. Will the 
readers of The Catholic Presbyterian bear in mind that this is not simply 
the doctrine of the Church centuries ago, but is held and taught to-day 
in Catholic pulpits as a doctrine needing to be received on peril of eternal 
death. In view of such a state of matters, one can hardly wonder that 
parish priests sometimes encroach on civil matters. The wonder is how 
any independence can be left in a Romanist. Sometimes, however, facts 
occur which show us that Rome’s power is not equal to her claim. 
A few months ago there was an election in the Province of Quebec, 
when the parish priest denounced from the pulpit one of the candi- 
dates—he being a Roman Catholic—as a bad Catholic, and one that 
should not be tolerated in the village. After the election, the candidate 
who was defeated entered an action against the priest, and claimed 
$10,000 damages. A few days ago the trial commenced, when the 
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priest caved in, and agreed to pay $500 as a solatiwm and the whole 
costs, which amount to about $1000 more. 

Opiruary.—One of the most notable ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church has entered on his rest lately, the Rev. Dr. Beatty, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. Dr. Beatty was of Irish ancestry, his grandfather coming 
to the American colonies when a youth, and becoming a student for 
the ministry under William Tennent, of Log College fame, and subse- 
quently Mr. Tennent’s successor. On one occasion Mr. Beatty was 
sent, along with John Brainard, brother of the well-known Charles 
Brainard, to Western Pennsylvania, to “missionate among the white 
people, and to see what could be done for the Indians. His grandson 
was the venerated father who has lately left us. In addition to being 
a pastor, Dr. Beatty was the founder and principal of one of the most 
influential female seminaries on this continent. His labours there 
yielded him a large fortune, which he laid out on furthering ministerial 
education, giving during his lifetime about $400,000 for this purpose, 
chiefly to the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Pittsburg. Dr. 
Beatty had lost his eyesight some time ago; and those who attended 
the Edinburgh Meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance will remember the 
touching scene when, on the last day of that assemblage, the venerable 
man, then nearly eighty years of age, and who had taken a deep interest 
in the formation and work of the Alliance, led the meeting in prayer. 
Dr. Beatty was also present at the Philadelphia Council, but now he 
“ rests from his labours, and his works do follow him.” 

A veteran in the political world has passed away in his 86th year— 
Thurlow Wood. He was connected with Dr. Paxton’s congregation, 
New York, and in the later years of his life was deeply interested in 
Divine things, having attended with great regularity the meetings of 
Moody and Sankey when they were in New York, and obtained, it is 
believed, great benefit from them. 


G. D. MATHEWs. 


General Surhev. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ScoTcH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
DISESTABLISHMENT discussions have begun again with renewed vigour. 
Lectures pro and con are the order of the day. “The Disestablishment 
movement,” urges one, “originating in North America, passing through 
the British colonies, at last reaching Ireland, goes steadily on, and 
must inevitably still advance.” ‘Nowhere are new State-and-Church 
alliances being formed.” “The State Church is an anachronism, and 
injurious to spiritual life.’ “ Disestablishment,” proclaims another, 
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“means the subversion of historical Christianity. . . . It means all 
religions equal in the eye of the State, and thus comes to making all 
religions equally true.” There must no longer be silence and sitting 
still. We must be up and doing, and the trumpet must give no uncer- 
tain sound. “The Established Church,” it is declared on one side, 
“has never been so strong as now, and it only becames her, in her day 
of power, to make every effort to have the broken ranks of Scotch 
Presbyterianism reknit. There is no real difference among us—nothing 
to prevent the three great Presbyterian bodies coming together at once 
with their divinity halls and their special ways of Church support.” From 
the other side comes quickly the response,—* Disestablishment, and not 
reconstruction. Reconstruction would involve the reversal of the entire 
policy of the last half-century.” Even as we write, a vast scheme of 
Church defence is, under the name of the “ National Church Society of 
Scotland,” exciting attention. It invites to its membership all who are 
in favour of the “national recognition of religion.” By lectures, by 
the circulation of printed matter, by social and other meetings, it is 
to spread its views. Its organisation embraces—(1.) The section or 
parish, with its sectional council of twelve. (2.) The division or 
presbyterial district, with its divisional council, composed of the 
sectional presidents. (3.) The provincial or synodal district, composed 
of the divisional presidents, whose business is to elect one of their 
members, to be called the provincial president, to represent the province 
in the general council. (4.) The general council, composed of the 
provincial presidents and one “adjunct,” to be nominated by each 
provincial president. This council is to meet once a-year, and to be 
“presided over” by the “director,” while it is to have a ‘“ permanent 
committee,” which is to meet every week. (5.) A congress is to be 
held annually in certain of the great towns. 

The permanent committee is to ‘frame bye-laws for the administra- 
tion of the society’s affairs ;” and such “ bye-laws” are to form “ part 
and parcel of the society’s constitution,” subject to ratification of the 
congress. 

It is not a very pleasant prospect Scotland has before it. But Churches 
and States in vain bid the stormy elements be still. The day of peace 
is yet, as it seems, far away. “I came not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword,” said our Lord, and the word is still far from its last fulfilment. 

With division and conflict at home, it is pleasant to find something 
like union or co-operation abroad. The head of the Christian College 
at Madras is the Rev. Mr. Miller, and he, as well as most of the European 
staff, belong to the Free Church ; but it is not a mere Free Church 
institution. The Established Church of Scotland, the Wesleyans, and 
the Church Missionary Society, as we understand, all contribute to its 
upholding. It has been very successful. It has a larger attendance of 
undergraduates than any other missionary college, and than any Govern- 
ment college in South India. An enlargement of the buildings is 
VOL, IX.—NO, XLIX. F 
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required. It is with reference to an application for aid in obtaining this 
that we find the following minute of the Church Missionary Society in 
the Intelligencer of last month, p. 764 :— 

“The Parent Committee of the Church Missionary Society thankfully 
record their sense of the great importance to the interests of Christianity 
in South India of the Madras Christian College. They cordially 
acknowledge its great value to Christian students connected with the 
Church Missionary Society coming to Madras for higher education, and 
its value also as an evangelising agency. The Committee are of opinion 
that the College is more likely to be maintained in its present high state 
of efficiency by continuing in its present connection with the Free 
Church of Scotland, and receiving subsidies from other missionary 
societies, than by being placed under an undenominational Home Board. 
They are willing to continue their own present annual subsidy of £300, 
and they earnestly hope that the Foreign Missions of the Free Church 
of Scotland will be enabled to maintain the College on its present foot- 
ing of efficiency. The Parent Committee regret that the imperative 
demands on their funds from so many parts of the mission-field put it 
out of their power to make a grant towards the extension of the College 
premises.” The Church Missionary Committee also gave a kindly welcome 
to Mr. Rajahgopaul, a Madras Free Church native minister, and prayer 
was offered up on his behalf. It is all the more interesting after Dr. 


Ryle’s treatment at Derby for giving his countenance to a Scotch Parish 
Church. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


After a long struggle the Archbishop of Canterbury has succumbed 
to a severe attack of chest disease. He was a Scotchman, and received 
the greater part of his education in Scotland. Half-a-century ago he 
was a well-known student in the University of Glasgow, where he held a 
foremost place. If he had any superior it was only one, for it was said 
to have been James Halley’s special distinction that he was the man 
who beat Tait. His Glasgow eminence was sustained at Oxford, and 
his rise in the South was rapid. After a brief holding of the Master- 
ship of Rugby, he was made Dean of Carlisle. Six years after, he was 
made Bishop of London. He was still a comparatively young man 
when he succeeded Dr. Longley in the See of Canterbury. The four- 
teen years of his Primacy have been memorable and trying ones. He 
has had to rule over parties in strong or even violent opposition to each 
other. He has had to grapple with extreme Broad Church and extreme 
High Church developments. Dr. Tait was certainly not a great man— 
there have been no great English Primates unless Laud may be considered 
an exception ; he at least exercised an immense influence on his Church’s 
character and history—but he was cautious and capable, and perhaps 
no other man in the Church would have done more wisely or more 
successfully in a time of difficulty and peril. That he was _high- 
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principled and devout, a man of earnest Christian convictions, there can 

be no doubt. It must be said, we think, that in a movement-period 

he did not remain stationary, and that at the close of his career he was 

both more of the Broad Churchman and the High Churchman, and 

perhaps less of the Evangelical. 

Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath, has recently delivered a visitation 
charge in many ways full of interest. He tells us that things are 
getting on well in his diocese. Instead of the fears and forebodings 
of thirteen years ago being realised, almost everything has improved. 
Whereas formerly one-half the parishes were without resident incum- 
bents, now there are only half-a-dozen in that condition. The number 
of persons confirmed appears to be slightly increasing. All the princi- 
pal churches of the diocese have been renovated within the last few 
years, and some new ones have been built. The Church schools are 
energetically supported. The Protestant Episcopal Clergy have not, as 
in former troublous times, been subject to molestation, but have been 
able, amid all the commotion, to go peaceably about their work. On 
the other hand, Lord Plunket says, the Church of Rome has suffered. 
Both as an aggressive and a defensive institution it is growing weaker 
and weaker. His Lordship has the worst opinion of the Landleaguers 
and their schemes. The only persons who have benefited, he says, are 
the farmers, and they are by no means the poorest class; while the 
tradesmen, the artisans, the labourers have been cruelly impoverished. 

The subject which at present is giving most concern to English High 
Churchmen is the condition of things at the Cape. By the decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the Grahamstown case 
it was found that the Cape Church had legally severed its connection 
with the Church of England, by putting into its constitution an article 
to the effect that it would not hold itself bound “by any decisions other 
than those of its own ecclesiastical tribunals in matters of faith and 
doctrine.” This judgment of the Privy Council has produced wide dis- 
may in the South African Church. It is said to imperil nine-tenths of 
its property. But the African Metropolitan is resolved to stand by the con- 
stitution his Church has adopted, and a large number of the home clergy 
have signed a paper urging no surrender. “Most strange,’ responds 
an African Archdeacon, “‘a mother bidding off her children from too close 
communion!” But he and his friends are resolved to cling to her, 
notwithstanding. The Archdeacon of George thinks the Royal Suprem- 
acy worked fairly well, and that, by getting in some degree back to it 
again, they will have more and not less freedom from civil interference. 
The matter will be decided, we believe, in a few weeks. Should the 
surrender party carry, we suppose Bishop Colenso will at once have his 
place in the Episcopal Church of South Africa, though presumably 
he would be in a condition of practical ostracism. Is the case not 
another call on Churches to reconsider the question how best to 
hold their property? And what exceeding danger there is in having 
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hundreds of thousands of pounds depending on the single judgment of 
courts which neither Scotch nor English experience shows to be very 
reliable in doctrinal and ecclesiastical causes ! 

The Evangelicals a week or two ago had a meeting at Leeds. They 
had it all their own way, and were pretty brisk. The High Church 
communion doctrine is said to have been sharply criticised, and Canon 
Lefroy dealt with the “unfortunate Congress at Derby.’ Bishop Ryle 
was particularly lively, and said some pithy things in his own style. 
He was pleased with all the ritualists hated. The Privy Council was 
his beaw ideal. Its decisions had been all on the right side; though 
in that case it is strange that under the Bennett decision men are 
teaching and preaching all over England what, if it is not in the letter 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, is to all intents as bad; and that, 
under another great decision, the eastern or sacrificial position is adopted 
in hundreds of churches without attempted “let or hindrance.” The 
Bishop, apparently bent on being as antithetic as possible, declared that 
of all interpreters of Church Articles, Bishops, Archdeacons, and Regius 
Professors of Divinity were the worst, and trained civil lawyers the 
best. But have lawyers no religious opinions, or how do they so easily 
shake off all preconception ? It is surely a delusion to speak of the 
matter as one of word interpretation. To deal with words while there 
is no grasp of the realities they enclose, must be mere playing at 
pitch and toss. 

There has been something like a schism in the great High Church 
Missionary Society. Things have been uneasy for a while. The heads 
of the “ Propagation” don’t like being made mere agents for “ special” 
missionary funds ; they want these funds, as well as others, to be in 
some measure under their control. At a recent meeting of the Society, 
Canon Gregory and his friends refused to yield, and the “ Special Fund” 
men withdrew ; now a new missionary organisation in the Church of 
England seems about to be formed. 

The Church of England is evidently a good deal exercised or agitated 
about temperance. Among its clergy there is a very intense—some 
would say an extreme—section of temperance men. The Blue Ribbon 
movement is spreading. For some time there has been an animated 
fire of letters on the subject in the pages of the Guardian. 





CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The English Congregationalists are naturally much concerned about 
the action of the French Government in Madagascar, the scene of their 
most successful mission. Our mercurial neighbours, it seems, have 
taken it into their heads that their special gift is colonisation. On the 
other side of the channel a school of political writers has arisen, whose 
grand idea is that France has foolishly and sinfully, at least for a long 
period, been keeping a great talent hid in a napkin, and they are look- 
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ing on all sides for spheres in which to exercise it. Meanwhile their 
desires and hopes are fixed on Madagascar. They have got up some 
old claims to that great island, which seem to rest on very feeble 
grounds. The ruling race there are the Hovas. Forty years ago what 
is called the Sakalava tribe rose in revolt against their Hova sovereign. 
A French man-of-war happening to be in the neighbourhood at the time, 
chose to give its aid to the insurgents, and got from them it is said 
a cession of their mainland. But that was a cession the rebels 
had no more right to make than has a province of France to 
give itself away to Italy or Germany. In fact, it was never acted 
on, and when the French, in 1868, made a treaty with the 
Malagasy, it was never so much as alluded to, while the Hova 
Queen is designated Queen of Madagascar. Besides, the French 
have recognised the Hova supremacy, by paying customs at the 
North-Western as well as other ports of Madagascar, and when 
French traders some years ago complained of custom overcharges, the 
matter was inquired into and the overcharge repaid. But the Gallic 
land-hunger pays little heed to argument, and the attention of the 
British Government has been called to France’s action. A very 
remarkable deputation lately waited on Lord Granville on the subject. 
It included some thirty members of Parliament of the most diverse 
political views, eminent proconsuls like Sir H. Barkly and Sir W. Muir, 
representatives of the Propagation, London, Turkey, and Friends’ 
Missionary Societies, the chairman of the Anti-Slavery Society, the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the treasurer of the 
Evangelical Alliance, members of some eminent mercantile houses, 
and clergymen, both of Anglican and Nonconformist Churches, Sir 
Henry Barkly, a distinguished colonial statesman, who at one time was 
governor of Mauritius, pointed out that the French, if fairly settled in the 
island, must inevitably dominate over the Hova Government, impairing 
the military position of the British in the Indian Ocean, and greatly 
injuring the Mauritius, which to a large extent depends on Madagascar 
for its food supplies. Bishop Ryan, well acquainted with Madagascar, 
said that to yield to the French claims was to concede to them Diego 
Suares, one of the finest harbours in the world, capable of accommodating 
four fleets. So that even in respect of mere national interests, the French 
demands are very serious. But of far greater importance is the 
religious aspect of the question. Some 300,000 people, it was stated, 
are now in regular attendance on public worship in Madagascar, 70,000 
of whom are Church members. “Sunday is regarded as the day of 
rest.” Native missionaries are busy among the yet heathen tribes. In 
connection with the London Missionary Society alone, 900 schools 
are at work. There is a college, too, for the sons of the higher classes. 
But a sad experience tells us what we may look for, should French 
Jesuits and others come upon the scene. The prospects are all the 
more terrible that the Malagasy are determined to resist, 7% et arms, to 
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the uttermost. Lord Granville made a very cautious reply ; but he 
stated that so far as he could see, there was no treaty giving France 
any right to a Protectorate. 

The embassy from Madagascar is at present in Great Britain. An 
interview with the Foreign Minister has already taken place. From 
England it goes to Germany, and then to the United States. We hope 
that in both these countries the Malagasy Envoys will be well received, 
especially in the latter. If a Protectorate there is to be, let it be some 
form of Co-Protectorate. No country in the world has cried out so 
loudly about the “rights of man” as France has done. It is at this 
very time a republic, yet in the Indian Ocean it is the friend of the 
slaver, not of the slave. Nor need we be surprised. It is not so long 
since the slave-ship sailed from our harbours, though at the very time 
we boasted that none but freemen could tread our British soil. 

The Malagasy Envoys attended service in a Congregational Church 
and partook of the communion the Sabbath after their arrival in 
London. 

Congregational Building Societies have, during the last five and 
forty years, aided in the erection of nearly 900 churches, with sitting- 
room for 450,000 hearers, the entire cost of which has been £2,350,000. 
Many churches of course, and these probably the largest and most 
important, have been built without Society aid. 


IRELAND. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN POPISH AND PROTESTANT DISTRICTS—-NEW ROYAL UNIVERSITY— 
LATE REV. DR. KILPATRICK AND T. E. BERKELEY—-PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 


WHILE I write we have a striking illustration of the influence of Popery 
and of Protestantism on communities or districts. Our judges are hold- 
ing a special winter assize just now in the leading centres of population. 
The contrast between Dublin and Belfast is most suggestive. Dublin 
may be regarded as the centre and citadel of Irish Popery, as Belfast is 
of Irish Presbyterianism. In Dublin the presiding judge opens his 
court by a Jeremiad over the social condition of the city, its utter law- 
lessness and demoralisation. He dwells with sorrow and humiliation 
on the frequent outbursts of violence, and of what must be regarded as 
organised assassination; on the decadence of trade; and draws a mourn- 
ful picture of the Irish people, as if in terror, fleeing from their own 
capital, and leaving whole streets without inhabitants. In Belfast 
the judge begins his solemn functions by congratulating the town 
on the absence of crime and the signs of abounding prosperity. He 
spoke in most gratifying terms of the social condition of Ulster; of 
the people as peaceful, law-abiding, and industrious ; and of the absence 
of those outrages on property and person that have stained the national 
character in the southern provinces. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” This is the inevitable conclusion of all impartial thinking men. 
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Notwithstanding that deeds of assassination, as revolting as ever 
disgraced our national annals, have lately taken place, there is a note- 
worthy improvement in the general tone of society and the social con- 
dition of the people. Rents are being paid ; the supremacy of the law 
is felt ; juries are found with the courage of their convictions; our 
judges are firm and fearless in the discharge of their high functions. 
Though the capital is infested by a band of desperadoes who are striking 
terror among the inhabitants by the dastardly use of the knife and the 
revolver, the country at large is now in a more pacific and hopeful 
condition. 

The new Royal University is telling disastrously on the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Belfast, Cork, and Galway. Except in the case of certain 
medical classes, it is no longer necessary for candidates for degrees to 
give personal attendance at any college. Knowledge is accepted wher- 
ever acquired. Candidates for the learned professions are largely 
taking advantage of this privilege all over the country, and are prepar- 
ing for examinations at home or in private local schools. In their short 
history the Queen’s Colleges achieved a great reputation. The extinc- 
tion of their University was a heavy blow and great discouragement ; 
and this exemption of young men from personal attendance at their 
classes adds bitterness to the cup of men who deserved well of their 
country. The change effected was a sop thrown into the insatiable 
maw of the Romish hierarchy. 

It remains to be seen how far it will advance the real interests of 
higher education. In one direction it will certainly do good. It will 
enable ardent and gifted young men of limited means to obtain 
academical degrees otherwise beyond their reach, and whilst depriving 
these young men of the stimulus and other advantages connected with 
college life, the area of education will be vastly extended. 

It is very gratifying to Presbyterians to learn that, whilst the num- 
ber of students at the Queen’s Colleges has fallen off, the Halls of the 
Assembly’s two Colleges are fuller than for many years past. The Pro- 
fessors of Magee College at Derry are specially jubilant, as well they may. 
They struggled hard and nobly for many years against fearful odds, 
having no charter to grant degrees. One of their number has been 
elected on the Senate of the Royal University, and Derry is one of the 
centresin which University examinations are tobe held. This year upwards 
of one hundred students are in attendance—a number far in advance of 
all former sessions. The tide has been rising also in the Assembly-s 
College at Belfast, the number of theological students being larger than 
for many years past. 

These will be all needed if they live to reach the pulpit, for death has 
been making sad havoc among our ministers of late ; among others 
who have passed away, Dr. Kirkpatrick of Dublin, at the ripe age of 
eighty, has been called to his rest and reward. For the last fifty years 
he occupied a conspicuous place in the metropolis and in the ministry 
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of the Irish Church. He was a distinguished scholar, a fluent, and 
most persuasive speaker, and beloved by all who knew him for his 
genuine piety, and the purity of his life. He had great weight of 
character and influence in the Church, and was a bond of union 
among all Evangelical Churches. Though not a member of the General 
Council, he took the warmest interest in the objects and history of our 
Presbyterian Alliance. During his long ministry, he was the colleague 
of quite a number of distinguished men, Dr. Carlile, Dr. John Hall, 
Kev. D. M‘Kee, and his own nephew, Dr. A. C. Murphy, who now 
succeeds him. With all these brethren he sustained the most cordial 
und pleasant relations. 

Since writing the above, I have just heard of another of our standard 
bearers who has fallen asleep—Rev. T. E. Berkely. He was a true 
patriot, an able and faithful minister of the New Testament. He loved 
his country with an intense and enlightened affection, and laboured and 
longed for its evangelisation. With President M‘Cosh, he was one of 
the founders of the Bible and Colportage Society for Ireland. He was 
present at the first General Council, and took the warmest interest in 
the Presbyterian Alliance. 

Speaking of the Presbyterian Alliance, the work of preparation for 
the next General Council goes on vigorously. Already several of the 
most eminent pastors and professors of the Continental Churches are 
under engagement to be present. At the last meeting of the Committee 
of Business, arrangements were made for extending the influence of 
The Catholic Presbyterian. It was felt that such an organ is vital to 
the Alliance, and that it has been conducted with a wisdom and ability 
that claim the confidence of Presbyterians all over the world. 

RoBerT Knox. 
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FRANCE. 


AUTUMN SESSION OF THE PROVINCIAL SYNODS—MEETING OF THE “‘ PARTI LIBERAL ’ 
AT NIMES—OPENING OF THE “‘ FACULTE DE PARIS.” 


THE Provincial Synods generally meet during the autumn months, and 
their sessions have had this year a special interest. The most import- 
ant questions of the day are sent down to these provincial gatherings by 
the “Synode Général,”’ which being through their discussions enlightened 
as to the opinion and desires of the Church, issues its final decisions, 
henceforth to be regarded as definitive. The last “Synode Général” 
(in 1881), having requested the opinion of the churches on several 
matters of exceptional importance, the proceedings of these minor 
assemblies have been watched with unusual interest. 

I was recently present at the meeting of the Synod of the third circon- 
scription, in which is comprised the Paris Presbytery, the most important 
in the Reformed Church of France. At the end of October, the seventy 
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delegates (pastors and laymen) met at Sancerre. This small town was 
formerly one of the “places de sureté” of the Reformed Church, and 
sustained against the royal troops a siege almost if not quite as heroic 
as that of Londonderry. The Synod chose this picturesque old city for 
its autumn session, both as a tribute to the memory of those old heroes 
of the past, and as a mark of respect to the venerable pasteur of 
Sancerre, Mr. Clavel, a disciple of Felix Neff, and a veteran of evangel- 
isation. The enumeration of the different subjects which were laid 
before this assembly, and a résumé of its proceedings, will suffice to 
give an exact idea of what took place in the twenty-two other 
Provincial Synods. 

The first question was that of liturgical reform. Our readers are 
probably aware that our Church has always made use of a liturgy from 
the early days of the French Reformation. This liturgy comprises the 
ten commandments, general confession of sins, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
creed, prayers for the State, Church, &c., also formularies for baptism, 
reception of catechumens, the administration of the Holy Communion, 
und matrimony. Since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, this 
liturgy has been somewhat impoverished, especially during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when latitudinarianism had made its 
baneful influence felt even among the descendants of the Huguenots. 
During the last ten years a movement in favour of the reform and 
completion of the liturgical service has been initiated under the influ- 
ence of Pasteur Bersier. In the eyes of many, however, this movement 
has been distinguished by a ritual more developed than would seem in 
accordance with the austere traditions of Presbyterian worship. The 
responses introduced by the distinguished pastor of L’Eglise de I’ Etoile, 
seem especially to have been a stumbling-block to many. Mr. Bersier 
has (if we are not mistaken) consented to adapt his ritual to the form 
ultimately authorised by the “Synode Général,’ and it is to mature 
this important question that, in turn, all the provincial Synods are 
called upon to express their opinion. 

An extremely interesting report was read on the subject by Mr. de 
Félice, one of our rising historical scholars. His conclusions seem to 
have been the faithful interpretation of the Synod’s views, and will 
probably be adopted by the General Assembly. He considers several of 
the proposed innovations as out of harmony with the severe simplicity 
of Huguenot worship, but is willing that some alteration should be 
made in the order of the service: that a table of lessons should be 
drawn up, and that certain services, such as the burial of the dead, 
ordination of ministers, consecration of churches, should be added. <A 
resolution in favour of these changes has been framed, and will be for- 
warded to the next General Assembly. It will be seen from the above 
details that the question of the form or ritual of worship is at the 
present time occupying the French Church, along with almost all the 
branches of the great Presbyterian family. 
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Other matters were entered into at Sancerre, such as the augmenta- 
tion of our embryo sustentation fund, the training of candidates for the 
ministry, &c. One matter I have, however, still to allude to. Some 
well-meaning friends had suggested at the last ‘“‘Synode Général” that 
endeavours should be made to re-establish inter-communion between 
the unbelieving portion of the French Protestants and the Reformed 
Church. This proposition, which was forwarded to the provincial 
Synods, has been universally rejected. The true sons of the Huguenots 
have no desire for union with those who deny the faith “which was 
once delivered unto the saints.” 

By a singular coincidence, the Rationalistic party was meeting in 
solemn conclave at Nimes while we were quietly discussing Church 
matters at Sancerre. The so-called Liberals have felt the pressing 
necessity of establishing some sort of organisation as an answer to the 
reconstitution of the Synodal system, which we have been steadily 
pursuing for the last three years. This is no doubt a praiseworthy 
attempt ; still there are in the Liberal ranks seeds of disintegration 
which may greatly hamper any kind of constitutional development. 
Their hatred for anything like a distinct profession of faith, their plea 
for unlimited freedom of doubt in religious questions may serve as in- 
struments of warfare against a Church which holds steadfastly to 
traditional belief, but must necessarily impede any effort at reorgani- 
sation. Little is known of the Nimes meeting, as the delegates, 
curiously enough, chose to discuss with closed doors, in flagrant con- 
tradiction to their own proposed principles. Newspaper correspondents 
and any but the delegates themselves were strictly excluded, in striking 
contrast with the freedom of our Synod. Still, from the journals 
which are said to represent the Parti Libéral, we are able to 
obtain an outline of what took place. The great pre-occupa- 
tion of the Nimes Conference seems now to be the steps towards 
self-government, which the Evangelicals have of late been taking. 
Antagonism within the Church seems infinitely preferable to the ration- 
alists than to be, so to speak, “ left out in the cold.” An affirmation of 
their desire for peace and conciliation within the fold of the Reformed 
Church, has been solemnly set forth. But how can we take aw sérieux 
these professions, when, in the same document, they request that no 
sort of doctrinal test should exist within the Church, and that un- 
limited freedom of teaching should be tolerated? Were these conces- 
sions made by the Reformed Church to the Liberal party, which for 
years passed has preyed on it, we might well prepare to say, Finis 
ecclesiew. There is, happily, little fear of this, and the pseudo-liberalism, 
from which we have suffered so long, will be left to burn itself 
out. 

Curiously enough, the partisans of this school of thought have 
recently had their own case of heresy. A few weeks ago the Faculté 
de Paris, which can hardly be considered as connected with our 
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Church,* was celebrating its annual Seance d’owverture. According to 
usage, an oration was to be made by one of the professors on some 
theological topic. Professor M. V.’s discourse tended to show the 
irrationality of the belief in a Supreme Being, while admitting that 
man possessed a religious instinct, and that, in consequence, some sort 
of cultus would still be necessary for many years to come. 

This frank avowal of atheistic scepticism has much perplexed the 
Liberal party, whose sympathies are completely on the side of the Paris 
Faculty. Its journals, which had some time before severely censured a 
certain American college for having excluded from its professorial staff 
the Rev. , whose views had ceased to be in harmony with those 
of the Church, are now, in their turn, obliged to protest against the 
extreme freedom in which Mr. V. has of late indulged with regard to 
belief in God. Thus we become the tranquil spectators of the Liberal 
party having within itself a case of heresy, and being obliged to demand 
the resignation of one of their most talented representatives, if it would 
not be conjointly responsible for this gentleman’s negations. 

To be perfectly fair, we must add that the dean and professors of 
the Paris Faculty were struck dumb with astonishment at the way in 
which their younger colleague had overstepped all bounds, and lost no 
time in stating that they repudiated all sympathy with such rampant 
radicalism. It would even appear that they have asked Mr. V. to 
resign ; and that he is disposed to do so as soon as the Minister of 
Public Instruction will have provided him with a chair in some other 
branch of science unconnected with theology. 

This is all very sad; but these experiences will not be fruitless if 
they teach our friends of the Parti Libéral, by a sort of reductio ad 
absurdum, that a Church and a theological institute destined to pre- 
pare ministers for its service, cannot dispense with some distinct 
doctrinal test. This is the view for which the Eglise Réformée has 
been contending during the last twenty years. 





H. J. WHEATCROFT. 


TURKEY. 


By Rev. Dr. THomson, Constantinople. 


THE LATE WAR IN EGYPT—JUBILEE OF REV. DR. RIGGS—EVANGELISATION OF 
ALBANIA—-PERSECUTION IN BITHYNIA. 

Since I last wrote, the brief but brilliant Egyptian campaign has 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon Mohammedan aspirations, and has 
largely secured the lives and property of Europeans all over the East. 
Whatever other character the Egyptian insurrection may have had, 
there can be no doubt that it was regarded by the Moslems of Turkey 

* The professors of this Faculté are partly Lutherans and partly appointed directly 


by the Government. The Montauban University staff is composed of men nominated 
by the Church’s Presbyteries, whose representatives they thus become. 
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as an effort to throw off the control of the Christian powers, and to 
govern Egypt by Moslem hands and on Moslem principles. Hence the 
struggle was regarded as a Holy War, while the native press of the 
capital, for which the Government may justly be held strictly respon- 
sible, indulged in fervid appeals to Moslem fanaticism and vile slander 
of the British troops, circulating at the same time the wildest fabri- 
cations as to the triumphs of the Egyptians. Even the Sultan’s 
denunciation of Arabi as a rebel had but little effect in stopping the 
torrent of invective against Britain, and it was not till the victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir had inflicted hopeless defeat on the Moslem fanatics, that 
this dastardly abuse abated. All this I regard as a true index to the 
character of the present rulers of Turkey, and quite in keeping with 
their policy to maintain their supremacy by summoning to their support 
the blind and savage fanaticism of the Moslems, even though it should 
stir up jealousy, outrage, and massacre all over the land. No one, who 
is acquainted with the dense ignorance and bigotry that prevail among 
the Christian, and still more among the Moslem population of this 
country, can fail to see the danger and criminal recklessness of such a 
course ; and it was felt by many that, had our forces in Egypt suffered 
even but one temporary check, it might have been the signal for 
excesses in this very capital that might have rivalled those at 
Alexandria. Thank God the crisis passed in safety ; but the security 
we now enjoy we owe, under God, to our soldiers in Egypt. I cannot 
but add: strange that our military authorities in Egypt did not see 
the inconsistency and danger at least, if not the moral evil, of calling 
forth our soldiers to honour in any way the dogmas or ceremonies of a 
religious system whose excesses they had been called to put down, and 
which is at present the great barrier to the prosperity of these lands ! 
Why not leave all Moslem ceremonial to Moslems, and respect the 
feelings and the consciences of our Christian soldiers by restricting their 
services to the military duties of the expedition ? 

Our missionary circle recently had the privilege of congratulating their 
esteemed father and brother, Dr. Elias Riggs of the American Board, 
and Mrs. Riggs, on the celebration of their golden wedding, and two 
days later, of celebrating the jubilee of Dr. Rigg’s ordination to mission- 
ary service. On this auspicious occasion, so rarely occurring in the 
missionary field, Dr. and Mrs. Riggs were surrounded by their son, Rev. 
Edward Riggs, Professor in the Theological Seminary at Marsovan, and 
his family ; their son-in-law, Rev. Dr. Trowbridge, President of Aintab 
College, and his family; their son, Rev. James Riggs, Pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in America, and his family ; and their son, Charles, 
Professor in Aintab College ; while the congratulatory visits and gifts of 
many friends testified to the respect and regard with which they were 
so widely esteemed. In the evening a large party of American citizens 
(including the American Minister) met to express their sympathy and 
respect for their countryman ; and on that occasion Dr. Bliss, Agent of 
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the American Bible Society, presented Dr. Riggs with copies of the Bible 
in Armenian, Bulgarian, and Turkish, Dr. Riggs having had either the 
whole, or a large measure, of the responsibility of translating the entire 
Bible into each of these languages. Two days afterwards it was my own 
privilege, as the Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, to pre- 
sent him with a family Bible and an address, in which, besides full notice 
of his work as a translator of the Bible, allusion was made to his labours 
in behalf of the Greeks, and to the large number of sacred hymns he 
has composed in Greek, Bulgarian, and Turkish, and which are now in 
extensive circulation. The ‘“ Mothers’ Manual” also, composed by Mrs. 
Riggs, has been eminently useful and popular, while both Dr. and Mrs. 
Riggs have, by their modesty and consistent Christian character, earned 
the affectionate esteem of all who know them. 

In regard to efforts for the Albanians, a few words may be said. 
First, an elaborate grammar, in Greek, of the Tosk dialect of Albanians 
has been lately published, composed by Mr. Const. Christophorides, who 
has translated the Scriptures so largely for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. This work cannot fail greatly to aid the study of the 
language, both by the people themselves and by missionaries, as well as 
by philologists. The circulation of the Albanian Scriptures also still 
goes on, and there is proof that the people are beginning at last to feel 
an interest in the study of their own language. The attention also 
both of the missionaries of the Board in Macedonia and of the Ameri- 
can South Presbyterian Church in Greece has been directed to the 
people ; and it is to be hoped that one or other of these missionary 
bodies, if not both, may enter on the work in right earnest. Col- 
portage also has been extended, both in Albania and in this capital, 
with a special view to Albanians ; and further plans are in contempla- 
tion, especially missionary work and a school for adults, for which, 
however, both the means and partly also really suitable men are want- 
ing. Progress, however, is undoubtedly being made ; and hence we 
feel more keenly the tyranny and injustice of the Government in 
refusing to sanction the publication of certain portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in Albanian. The only reason assigned is, that a good many 
Mussulman Albanians understand the Greek alphabet, and by reading 
these books might become Christians! Such proceedings are in glaring 
contradiction to the solemn public engagements of the country ; but 
what else can be expected when bigotry and ignorance, corruption and 
intrigue, occupy the seat of power? Similar obstructiveness is offered 
by this same Ministry of Instruction to missionary effort for the Jews ; 
and a work in Judeo-Spanish by Rev. Dr. Christie, lately missionary in 
this city, has persistently been rejected when submitted for inspection 
with a view to publication. How long is this to last ? 

In these days of general depression and stagnation of trade, colportage 
naturally suffers too ; yet this is seen rather in the greater purchase of 
portions of the Scriptures, instead of entire Bibles or Testaments, than 
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in an actual diminution of the circulation. Two features of Bible circu- 
lation at present may be specified as eminently hopeful—the large sale 
of Scripture portions in Arabo-Turkish to Moslems, and the extensive 
sale of the ancient Greek New Testaments for use in primary schools. In 
the latter case, indeed, considering the age of the pupils, one would 
prefer that the modern and not the ancient Greek Testaments were 
used. Still, with the blessing of God, and under the care of the teachers, 
who are in many instances excellent men, one cannot but look for the 
best results from the study of the Divine Word. 

I regret to have to conclude this letter with the intimation that, in 
spite of all the exertions of the British Embassy, the persecution at 
Adabazar, in Bithynia, not only continues, but has grown more intense. 
When the patience of our brethren there had long endured gross injus- 
tice, they ventured at last to seek redress from the authorities. This 
led to a professed inquiry into the facts, the result being that, instead 
of the mob being punished for assaulting our brethren on the Sabbath 
afternoon, two of the latter were found guilty of assault, and fined 
accordingly ; while Abraham, the Protestant Greek, is still told that, so 
long as he holds his present views, he shall be debarred from his own 
house, his wife, and his child. We rejoice to say that, notwithstanding 
the rage of the enemy, our brethren stand firm, and the truth seems 
even to be gaining ground ; but the iniquity and the hardship of such 
proceedings may be easily conceived. Whether venality or political 
intrigue and spite be the explanation of the conduct of the authorities, 
the result is the same. Lawlessness prevails, justice is perverted, truth 
and liberty are openly trampled under foot, and there is no redress. 
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Open Council, 


TuE “ ConsENSUS ”——ORGANISATION AND WORK OF THE ALLIANCE. 


To the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Your important references to the approaching meeting of our Alliance, together 
with the valuable suggestions of Professor Calderwood and Dr. Watts, have 
emboldened me to offer to your readers a further thought or two on the same 
subject. The fact that little if anything has been said “publicly by the friends 
of the Alliance on this side of the Atlantic, in addition to my deep personal 
interest in the whole movement, must be acce pted as my justification, 

This fact is not to be taken as indicating any decline of interest among us with 
regard either to the general aim of the Alliance, or to its practical manage- 
ment. If Americans say little on either point, this must be traced simply to the 
intense absorption of nearly every one in personal labour, and of all in our 
own denominational work, Your personal observation, while here, must have 
revealed to you the drive, the hurry, the continuous and exhausting engrossment, 
that wear out ministerial life so rapidly in America. You must also have 
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realised afresh how immense, how expansive, how absorbing our own denomina- 
tional work is, especially in the vital matter of home evangelisation. Our first 
duty to the world clearly is to set up on this continent, with foundations broad 
and deep, with proportions commensurate with our vast domain, the blessed 
kingdom of our Lord—a task whose magnitude grows with every decade, and 
whose execution seems to demand our utmost resources, our united, and constant, 
and entire exertions. Under such pressure it is natural that, even while deep 
interest is felt in matters beyond the seas, such interest should fail to obtain 
proper expression—especially it may be added, where such matters are already 
in trustworthy hands, and are sure to be rightly carried out and ont without our 
special aid. Yet, be assured, beloved brethren of the British Isles, that the 
heart of American Presbyterianism is with you still, and that in every scheme 
for the approaching meeting or for the general welfare of the Alliance, you have 
our completest sympathy and confidence. 

According fully with what has been well said already with regard both to a 
permanent secretary to represent and act in its behalf during the long interim 
between the meetings of the Alliance, and to the obvious duty of placing 7'he 
Catholic Presbyterian on a firm and permanent basis; and agreeing just as fully 
with the wise counsels of Dr. Calderwood respecting the future of the Alliance, 
I venture to urge, as one step to be taken at the next meeting, the definite 
formation of what is termed the consensus of Presbyterian belief. It is not 
probable that the next Council will do more, in any event than to make 
appropriate provision for such definite formulation in the future. But it may 
legitimately so far express its judgment as to the underlying fact of essential 
unity in faith, and to the feasibility of giving documentary expression to that 
unity, as would remove objection, disarm criticism, and open the way for a 
harmonious and grand result at no distant period in the future. It is not my 
privilege to discuss the general question here, but I may properly express the 
desire that the whole matter may have a primal place in the sessions of the 
Council, with full opportunity for deliberation under conditions favourable to the 
wisest and happiest issue. And my earnest hope is, that as the result of such 
deliberation full arrangement shall be made for the framing, not of a creed to 
be obligatory upon any Church or individual, but rather of a brief, simple, 
concentrated confession or symbol, which shall express what we are really agreed 
in believing, and which shall be to all men a sign that the Presbyterianism of the 
world is one as truly in faith as in name or in heart. 

There is a present probability that the coming Council may be constrained, by 
the application of the Cumberland Church for admission, to define in some 
measure its generic doctrinal position. It is announced that this body, which is 
now rapidly developing in certain sections of the South, and already equalling 
numerically the Southern Presbyterian Church, and which is unquestionably 
sound in polity, has formally adopted the constitution of the Alliance, and has 
appointed a strong representative delegation to the Belfast meeting. This dele- 
gation will undoubtedly apply for membership in the Alliance, primarily on the 
basis of its polity, which is fully Presbyterian, and additionally on the basis 
of its revised confession, If a Presbyterian form of government were the 
only condition, no question could well be raised in this case ; but if, as is implied 
in the constitution, a legitimate scheme of doctrine is also requisite, it will 
become necessary for the Council to say whether the revised confession sufficiently 
meets this doctrinal condition. A careful reading of this document, which is an 
avowed abridgment and emendation of the Confession of Westminster, leads me 
to the conclusion that, whatever defects may be detected in it, the body which is 
planted doctrinally upon it has clearer claims to admission than several European 
bodies, with briefer creeds and less definite polity, already embraced within our 
confederation. In deciding with great unanimity to apply for membership, the 
Cumberland Church has already chosen its place in the Calvinistic rather than 
the Arminian family of Churches ; and perhaps the responsibility for its admission 
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may be left to turn largely upon its own open and avowed preference. In any 
court, sufficient time should be given for better consideration and treatment of 
the case than the recent Council seemed able or willing to give. 

While I sympathise with what is proposed in the way of aiding the various 
Continental bodies represented in the Alliance, the conviction deepens with me 
that the question of foreign missions is at once the most important and the most 


hopeful with which the meeting at Belfast can be concerned. The degree of 


unanimity in both feeling and action, shown in some of our foreign fields since 
the meeting at Philadelphia seems to me to be distinctly traceable to the influence 
of that delightful convocation of brethren representing the pagan as well as 
the Christian world. What is needed now is a _ practical confederation 
of the representatives of Presbyterianism in every field where they are thrown 
together in missionary service—not as in antagonism to brethren of other names 
or affiliations in the same fields, but rather as a preliminary step to the confed- 
erating in every such field of all the representatives of Protestantism, for 
the better furthering of the one grand, Divine end. This Council by its declara 
tions and its advice may do more than any other existing organisation in 
Christendom in this direction, if it bears well in mind the cardinal truth that 
the confederation of all Presbyterians is not an end in itself, but is simply a step 
toward that millennial oneness among His people for which the Master prayed, 
and lived and died. 

If there was any special defect in the arrangements for the Philadelphia con- 
vocation, it lay undoubtedly in the profuseness and complexity of the programme, 
and in the want of opportunity for that more familiar conference on which, even 
more than on its more elaborate discussion, the unifying power and the practical 
stimulation of the Alliance depend. This defect will doubtless be avoided in the 
meeting of 1884; and if in connection with this there could be brought in more 
of the “dev otional element, and crowning the rest, a blessed hour of communion 
around the table of our common Lord, that meeting could hardly fail to be a 
meeting which one might readily cross an ocean to enjoy. 

You may reme smber that I had the temerity to propose in the preliminary 
conference at London, that other members of the Church as well as elders should 
be eligible to membership as delegates to the Alliance. As under the Scotch 
Book of Discipline, other “idoneous persons” might share with the session in 
certain Church deliberations, so I still venture to believe that there are 
‘‘idoneous persons ” in our Churches whose presence would not make the Alliance 
any less Presbyterian, but might add interest and profit to its deliberations, It 
is certain to my wind, that, at least from America, a more full and effective 
representation could be secured through such a modification of the present 
scheme. When such a conviction becomes general enough, the constitution will 
change itself.—Yours with great respect, 

E. D. Morris. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NOTE. 

The Editor begs to say that communications on the subjects discussed in this 
Journal are always welcomed, provided they be brief, brotherly in tone, and 
within the constitution of the Alliance. Many who profess to be interested in 
the cause of Presbyterian prosperity and progress might easily help us by brief 
contributions, especially on matters of practical interest. 





